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——, MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY. . PHORADAY, A AND FRIDAY, 


Conductor—Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 
Principal Vocalists : 
esdames A ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUBB, 
. OLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOUDALL, MAR- 
GARET BA LFOUR. 
Bae DAVIES, evavase aU JOHN McOOR- 
Meieark ae permission of a THORPE BATES. 
WAL RED y DOUTLTT, HERBERT MEYNER, CLARENCE 
WHITER: 


Pianoforte : Violoncello : 
HERR MORIZ ROSENTHAL. Sefior PABLO CASALS. 
Tuesday ‘ ° 
Morning { ELIJAH 
SIR BDWARD 1 EULGAR’S NEW WORK, 
MUSIC MAKERS.’ 


SIBELIUS’ a HONY No. 4 in A 


erformance). 
LISZT’S PIANO CONOERTO 1 ESOS in E rvat, 


( 
Tuesday 
Evening { 
{ MISCELLA 


Wednesday f BACH’S ‘THE PASSION ACCORDING TO 
Morning. t . MATTHEW.’ 

[ Dr. me... DAVIES'S NEW WORK, 

1 E SONG OF ST. FRANCIS.’ 
Wednesday} Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S NEW WORK, 
Evening. | INE AT THE FAIR.’ 

| HAYDN’s VIOLONCEL LO CONCERTO in D. 

\ D MISCELLANEOUS. 
eels { ‘THE MESSIAH.’ 

/ VERDI'S MANZONI REQUIEM, 

Thursday / DELIUS ‘SEA DR’ 
Evening. \ D MISCELLANEUUS. 

/ AHMS’ GERMAN REQUIE 
Frida: } BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYM HONY in A. 
Morning. 4 SCRIABINE’S ‘PROMETHE 

\ (Piret Performance in oy 
ate. { ‘THE APOSTLES.’ 

Detailed Programme, containing Goalies | as to applying for 
Tickets, may be obtained pos free on 


PRITCHARD, Secretary. 
King’s Court, 115, Colmore iim y vt 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. MP. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alierman Harmer, for 
Ganting Pensions and Temporary Sane nee to principals and 

assistants e: a ed as as of a 

gene IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 

Kingdom, whether Publ sher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled me a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upo: payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
@uineas for life, prov that he or she is en in the sale of 

prongs, an h Members who thus contribute secure ority 
of consideration ‘a the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
aut og "piete “vans —— now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

um eac! 

The “ Royal Victoria "Nention Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty a Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

rs. 


features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 

are, that eac! ar eg shall have mn (1) a Member of the Institu- 

han ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 

ss fifty-five 4. a age: (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
ears. 





RELIEF. Tire relief 4 Pyesh in cases of distress, not only 
e Insti 





[HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


PACuLtine OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 30. or 


ing uses may be had free on application to TH 
SECRETARY :— 
Arts and Science Coal Gas and a Industries 
Hchool of Medicine. and Metallu: 
Dental Surgery. Textile Indust oe. 
Law. inctorial Chemistry and 
Commerce. Dyeing. 
Agriculture. Leather dustries. 
Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, Evening Classes. 
and Electrical. Extension Lectures. 


Mining Engineering. see ae 
al ddon Hall has been licensed for the Resid dent 
a sinc tad Hall for Women has been Scab ileied 1 My De Grey 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are pela gat DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties :—ART: RE SCIENCK, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
ooo pro Ry Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, ' and Archi- 


The ‘SESSION owe 38 Comancne OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Entrance and tgraduate Scholarships are awarded each y: 
PROSPECTUSES, oo full aire. nee we obtained ‘free 
from ONS, Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


K! NG’S 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY M.A 
Preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of 
London in the Petnition of Arts and Science, the London University 
Certificate in Keligious Knowledge, the Archbishop's Diploma in 
Theology, the King’s College Diploma and Certificate in Home Science. 
ere are Matriculation Classes 
te courses of interest to Non-Examination Students are 
in History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology ; a in the Home 
Science Ly ad of Hygiene and "physiology, and t of 


| 15s. 3d.; Fore 





otioni,| fee ie ‘by ot, Inland, 
~18s...Bntered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


= 
Yearly Su 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








We EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. h education on the principle 
of asound mind in a sound body. Pre tions for examinations if 
aie one and German a ‘ipeciallty. Large grounds, high and 








Situations Wacant. 

U Niversity OF BRISTOL 
(ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT: 
MEN.) 

Early in October the University will proceed to the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDU- 

CATION (Elementary Training). 

Salary 2001. a year. 

Applications, before SEPTEMBER 21, to THE 
REGISTRAR, from whom particulars can be obtained. 





Women's 
The Divinity Courses are also open to Non-Examination Students. 
jpecial cones of lectures useful to special workers have been 
in in the Michaelmas Term. 
ven by Mrs. HUTCHINSON and theme. 
M ns on THURSDAY, “Octobe: 
tained from THE SECRETARY, 


arran 
ohocin n Music is 
The MICHAELMAS TE 
Further information may be o 
13, Kensington Square, W 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MEDICAL SCHOOL is a fully posers recognized School of the 
University in the Departments of (1) PRELIMINARY SCIENCES 
om tty ; MEDICAL STUDIES; and (3) ADVANCED 


uta the DEPA RTMENT of PRELIMINARY orrnmons full and 
mplete Courses of instruction in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and 
PHI 8IC8 ors vaiven throughout the year by Lecturers recognized and 
sogeored by by oe Uni verity. 
ORATORI have recently been constructed for 
Chemistry: P Pabiie Health, and Physics. ‘Alzo a New Block of Labora- 
tories for every Branch of PATHOLOGY, 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1912. 
For a Handbook, giving | fol ? ea apply to THE DEAN, 
8t. Bartholomew's Hospital 


ISS DREWRY hopes to RESUME her 

COURSES of LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on 

English Language and Literature EARLY IN UOTUBER.—For par- 
ticulars apply by letter, 143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 











HE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 


The University Court will shortly consider appointments to the 

iotering Lectureships 
ONE in the DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

TWO in the DEPARTMENT OF LOGIC, 

Particulars - 2 duties and emoluments can be obtained on appli- 
cation to TH SCRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT, 
Universit of Glase 

University of Ginagew, August, 1912. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTE 
oor H.M, KING onmee Vv. ~All LORD MORETON. 
The vernors invite applications for the post of RESIDENT 
LECTURER in BOTANY. Stipend 1501. per annum. Details can be 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
by three copies of poaet, Sestimentats aud three references, must be 
lodged by SEPTEMBE 
re x “AINSWORTH-DAVIBS, M.A., Principal. 


Anne ee eaeoe COUNTY OF LONDON. 


e London Geanty Council invites a plentions for the ition 
of "LITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST for the TH Arak CLASSES 
at the L.C.C. DEN SCHOOL OF ART, rr MD N RO 

which ‘are nel — MONDAY EVENINGS and WEDNESDAY 
MORNINGS. Fee 158. a visit. 

















adap PARK SCHOOL, 


DING. 
scHooL, Por BUOYS FROM 12-19. 
On Public School lines—under the management of the Society of 
Friends. To encourage initiative and self-reliance is one of the definite 


e School. 
NEXT TERM OPENS ON SEPTEMBER 1 
For further particulars apply to THE HEAD MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training ie Home or Colonies College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ 





Ly may v4 = by Memb vl bs os open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate, Get Prospectus. 
tion; and, t to ir i vreliet fe 8 ded in d 








with the +t and requirements ~ each 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Courses of Lectures, Tutorial Classes, and Practical Work in 
‘SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC SERVICE,’ 
leading up to a University Diploma, will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 30. 
on — extending over Ae year. is 4 | to — the needs of 

an omen preparin: emselves for or hot ts i 
certain branches = public administration or of voluntary < fganiae- 








BULSSMEBE. COLLEGE, 
SHROPSH 
A GOOD eee for the Boys at oo Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE COST. 
College Fees, 391. per annum. 
Illustrated Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 6, 5, on pceqnent, 


MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY ( (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, W., English and 





Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chajerones Com- 
, Secretaries, Reavers Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
d with full information, gratis 





on application rermcendee or ” by ‘letter!, Gating requirements. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. hel. 1837 ‘City 





tions for Social Se 


Courses will ge given on Social Economics, Public Health, the 
| _< public , Htc of Chia fe gee 5 wn meogene. Poor ‘Law, 
ce, cs of Citizenship, an story of 8 ial Organiza- 
= in Bngland, 1700-3 2, &e. amas me ie re and eee te are 
jor, eet an ’ 
Dower taf W': Sie See ae 


JppucaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


n 
ipt of requirements b; 


t (free 
of ¢ ) on GRI YFITHS, “SMITH. 
POWEL, ul a SMITE, , School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 

. ran 





In the of tical work the University is ivi 
help from Committees of the Corporation of the City of Laeda, “the the 
meatord. Bducation < Communtebes, =. West : Lay) rueation 

e Leed: y Organization Societ: e Bradford uild 
of Help, the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, &e. oui 


ving full particulars, post f catio 
GEORETARY, The Univarsity. Leeda”  Soeteten TEE 











should read a boo ho cured himself after sufferin 
STAM aoe, Ts” Ly ee ge and REMINIS- 
CES oF 4 STAMM KEK, post free.—B. ppeASLEY, Dept. P., 
fileeden | icon Brondesbury N 


IS Mabel reals tok ty and oll interested in the subject 
oi 





ork, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal | 





must be on the eiiclal forms, — be Sitent, 3 with 


oslledies of the to ti EDUCA sendin, iY sta ‘ools- 
7 envelope to CATION 0. FICE! Londen Couaty 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria a —% W.C., to whom 


they must be returned by SEPTEMBER 18, 1912. 
Every communication must be marked “T.1” on the envelope. 
Canvassing, 4 directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
tion 


LAURENCE oe ME, Clerk of the ienjen County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
September 5, 1912. 


(ounTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, at an early date, a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT MASTER 
for G@FOGRAPHY. Preference will be given toa candidate who has 
special qualifications in the subject and who has had experience in 
be oF it by modern methods. 


3 to 2001. per 
Qualifications ‘and experience. will y ‘taken into consideration in 
fixing the commencing sa 
For forms of application. (which must be returned not Inter than 
SEPTEMBER 23), apply, foolscap 


envelope, to 
W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, Director of Education. 
Education Ufices, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ptember 11, 1912. 


[Ps wick SCHOOL OF ART. 


ona to commence Ponape as ary after September 23 
ble, an AS#IS’ANT ART MASTER for the CKaFT CLASSES 
of oT METAL WORK (ot the ame ¢ a ng kind). One with a know- 
ledge of Modelling a» pee saan for 
Four pers and Five ‘Evenings per Weck, Any further information 
as to the duties may be on coumten te THE PRINCIPAL 
of the School.—Applications, stating ex aes ¢ aes tions, to 
be made on the prescri Form (for whic eas the undersi 
me once}, and to be sent to THE PRInUIPAD Tait 6 oe OF 
T, Hich Street, tg on or —— Candi- 
tan + to meet the Managers will be sieoed 


aT 
HEPBORN HUME, Secretary, J) ich Fducation Committee. 
ee Education Offices, Tower House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 
September 5, 1912, 
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BRIDGWATER ART AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 


on APE. an ASSISTANT ART MASTER. Salary to commence 

aliowea?to nocepe le time for private study. Will not be 
de 7 _— Duties commence 

1 pplications, s' 208, qualiae +? &e., = 


ref tare reoea recent testimonials, ot _later 
TURDAY, 2irt inst., to the —y 4 THOMAS PERRENS, 
Road, Bridgwater. 





EOLOGIST.—YOUNG MAN WANTED, 
cy” Fist knowledge and experience in practical Geology, 


Work—mining knowledge 
when WE CY remunera- 
mg &c., to Box 1330, care of 

ion, W. 


ic | at 


H 


now 
jired, fait particul =) C~ 
ica ex 
. &. T. Dixon, 195, ord Street, Lond: 


FE 





OURNALIST (LADY), SHORTHAND. 


Cu 


TYPIST UIRED AT ONCE for Conservati Paver age 
about 25 to 35. ust be familiar with Sub-Baitorial _— —Apply 
Box 152, Pool's Advertising Offices, 92, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Situations Wanted. 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR and PUBLISHER’S 
NAGER seeks POSITION in JOURNALISM or PUBLISH: 
Felorences WORKER, care of Rudia's, 10, Strand, W.C. 





ADY, x... literary judgment, experienced in 





rs pare tive Ad tis = we 4 
UBLISHER. Gas attractive vertisemen 
bs of Modern Lan; ne Special subjects, Literatu ae Biblio- 


raphy. Art, and Music. —Box 1806, Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


WELL-KNOWN WRITER is in need of 
PERMANENT WORK on an Editorial or Publishing et 
writing, German, French. Is well read, and 
write on any fll be to a ae pe pasliouings.— - 
Address + 36, ton Road, gad pstead, N 











Miscellaneous. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian. and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. 
CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch nd, N. Ghotes 
93 Hornsey. 





IRANSLATIONS, Commercial and Literary. 
Authors’ MSS. Translated, Revised, or Typed. Nitti 
Italian, German, French. Spanish, Russian, &.—CA 
Elmfield Road, Balham, 8S. W. Telephone, 8048 Bank. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 





Ind pangs Seteahes the New Edition of 
the Imperial Gazetteer a India. pared and Portugu: ese Translator. 
n Records a Arron 


vy 
verbatim in English, “French, 
Senin we traias from Thi 
oer A] vate Secreterial and Special Indexiv, 
Work. ‘ight ee Course for University Women.—TH. 
TECHNIQUE OF SINDEXING. 2s. 9d. post fr 


To AUTHORS.—Messrs. Diesy, Lone & Co. 

Coen | The Author's Manual,’ 3s. 6d. net, Tenth Edition) 

der MSN. in all Departments of Literature with 

a view Publication = Volume Form.—Address 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ANTED, FIRST EDITION ENCYCLO- 
DIA BRITANNICA ® good condition.—Full particulars 
to Box wn Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 

to communicate. Ly ~{ description of Litera: vor required 

No fees whatever.—Write f culars to 679, Bell's © flices, Fleet 
Street, London. Special seendien to New Writers. 


International Congresses vera 














LLUSTRATIONS for WORKS on BOTANY 
ied by a qualified Artist. Moderate terms. co Box 774, 
yr i hh, Offices, 44, bensunstind Lane, W. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods en and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Colbecs 
Specimens PURCHASED at the oy 3 MA PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallis te to AM the King 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadi lly Circus). 








Cope-Writers, Ke. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES, Lrp., 
AND SECRETARIAL BUREAU. 
8, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w. 
The Bureau un‘ertakes accurate Type-wri 6, Duplicating. and 
3 ge | and - a Fine direction of an 
Research Work = 
t for MeEwan wy Publications. 








E-WRITING undertaken oy Woman an Gradu- 
Ate (Classical Tripos, Girton Cambridge ; Intermed 
tePe Wil WRITING. AGEN ENCY, 5, ae eines Meee 


THE ATHENZUM 


No. 4429, Serr. 14, 1919 











8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon 3d. References to well- nown Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.— G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





A UTHORS'MSS., » NOVELS, STORIES, ning ys 
oe TYPE-WRITTEN pT... accuracy, 

1,000 words. Olear Carbon Copies References to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, ndale, Kymberiey Road, Road, Harrow. 





= Psi « 2 fF 
PLAYS and MSS. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 


MISS E. M. TIGAR, 


10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1884. 


biggie -WRITING of every Geseription carefully 
ly cnseuted at home ( ington Bei, id. id. per 1.88 1, = 


Duplicatin aT Translations. Short 
ROY McFAREANI Tr Poleiciee Bronce, Westcliff’ Besos, 


E R. 











Authors’ Agents. 
AN AUTHOR'S Wrens or abe 


laced in the 

nited States, 
in both magazine and book form, to ad- 
vantage by me. I handle the work of some 
of the leading English authors. Why not 
double your profits by publication in both 
countries ?—Address EDITOR, Box 41, 
435, West 119th St., New York City, U.S.A. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are acts to 

ler and place MSS. for canty ilnce Authors terary work of 

all kinds. igealt with by experts w 3 Een first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 





E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of ie ole cay 
Publishing Arranged. M wi Publishers. L nefmesnd Tooth. 
monials on -~— —- Bo % A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN 4 DWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Note 

to SUBMIT ESTIMATES fer all kinds bg? B OK, nwa 

—S, Se PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 








Catalogues. 


REMAINDER BOOKS. 
G EPTEMBER CATALOGUE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS now ready. 
Gratis and post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lr. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at 14, George Street, Croydon. 





AG@&G@s§ BEB © &, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALS ARLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPBHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all —- of the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 


Telegraphic ond Cable Address : “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard won ss 





ERTRAM D BELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 

77, Charing Cross London, W.C. 

Stock A Old and Rare ks in epi 1 [Asscatare, 


Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana— tions of 
th uscriptse—Illustrated Books, &. ALOGUES 
free on application. 








Sales by Auction. 


SG TEVENS’S | AUCTION ROOMS. 
tablished 1760. 


TUESDAY nezt, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
AUCTION a fine COLLECTION from the CONGO of 


1 ver items ~ Miniatures on Ivory— 
J evellery—Chins—Pewter—and a variety of interesting lots. 
ww day oy d morning of Sale till 11.30. Catal 


aorlicaton Ss Auctioneer, 38, King Street, Covent arden, 


[For Magazines, &c., see p. 287.) 





—$—— = 


Autographs & Documents 


Select List from the Stock of 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLs, 
Full particulars of any item sent on request, 


—— (Dr. T.).—Corrections to School Compositions, 


BRETON (Nicholas, Elizabethan Poet).—D.S., 121. 10, 
a Bp. of Salisbury).—A. LS. with seal, 
8. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE. —Statutes of 1570, contemp. transcript, 2/, 99, 
CAREW (Elizabeth, oo of Sir Walter Ralegh’s wife),— 
A.L.S. (as a child), 35s. 
CHARLES I.—Sign Manual as Prince of Wales to interest. 
document, 41. 48. 

CHARLES V., Emperor.—D.S., with seals, 1534, 27. 2s, 

COLBERT (J. B., Bibliophile). — Auto. Memorandum signed, 
to his librarian E. Baluze, 1668, 41. 

CORDOVA ong geo Tello de).—‘Carta de hidalguia,’ 
ill. MS., 1589, 51. 58. 

CROMWELL (Oliver).—Sign Manual (damaged), 36s, 

CROMWELL (Richard).—Sign Manual, with fine seal 
(document ed by damp), 2l. 10s. 

SS, Yeo 4 1803-1871). —Conchological Illustrations, 

S. in 4 v 137 hand-drawn and coloured plates of 

wie 5l. 

EDWARD _IIL—Contemp. transcript of Truce with 
Philip VI., not in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ vellum roll, 52, 59, 

ESSEX. —Court Rolls and Deeds from 1394. 

FINCH (Daniel, E. of Nottingham).—A.L.S., 1693, 31s. 6d. 

FRANCOIS I.—Letter, subscribed and signed (? 1517), 51; 
Sign Manual, 25s. 

GASCOIGNE (Richard, Jacobite). —Holograph D.§ 
bg ge on the morning of his execution (May 25, 1716) 


GRE y , —- first Marquis e Room. —Probate Copy 
of Will, dated Aug. 30, 1501, 

GRONOVIUS (J. F.).—Auto. eat ‘and Notes, 41. 48. 

GULDEFORDE (John).—D.S., 1540, 31. 3s. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.—L.S., 1632, 32. 15s. 

HARVEY (Richard, Astrologer).—Sign. and Notes in 
book, 27. 10s, 

HASTINGS (George, E. of Huntingdon).—D.S., with seal, 
1598, 318. 6d. 

HATTON (Sir Christopher).—D.S., 1586, 2/. 2s. 

HOLDSWORTH (Richard, 1590- 1649, Master of Emmanuel, 
Camb.).—Two Holograph Sermons, 21. 2a. 

HUNT (Leigh).—‘ A Jar of Honey,’ first ed., 1848, with 
auto. presentation inscription to his children, 51. ‘5s. 

JAMES I.—License of Alienation, with Great Seal, 31. 3s. 

KENT.—A number of Deeds, &c., from 1362. 

LAMBARDE (William).—D.S., 1591, 21. 2s. 

LAUD (Archbp.).—Book given to Christopher Wren in 
1619, 3. 3s. 

LEGAL PRECEDENTS (Collection of), MS. on vellum 
early Fourteenth Century, in law-French, 6/. 

LEOPOLD I. (Emperor).—D.S., with seal, 1697, 2U. 2s. 

LINCS.—Part of Computus Roll of Manors belonging to 
Duchy of Lancaster, 1568, 31. 3s. 

LOUIS XII.—D.S., 1508, 2/. 2s. 

LOUIS XIV.—D.s. (when 8 years old), 1646, 358. 

MARGUERITE (wife of Henri IV.).—L.S., with nine lines 
holograph, 101. 

MONK (George, Duke of Albemarle). — 

MORE (John, died 1592, 

—A.L.S., 2l. 28. 


S., 1666, 21s. 
“The Apostle of Norwich”). 


NELSON (F. H., widow of the Admiral). —A.L.S., 208. 
ae, a treatise concerning the.—MS. about 1610, 


=o number of Deeds, &c., from Thirteenth 
n 


NORTH (Roger, 2nd Baron, entertained Q. Elizabeth at 
oe ag ae he + eae with motto, “Durum Pati, 

ORTEGA (C. G. —— botanist).—10 letters, all signed, some 
holograph, 30s. 

PEYTON = Thomas, M.P. for Sandwich).—Holograph 
Journal of Parliament, 1640-42, 71. 10s. 

ae yy (George, first Viscount). —Important A.LS., 

SAVILE (John).—A.L.S., 1585, 35s. 

SHROPSHIRE.—Deeds, &c., from 1560. 

SHELLEY (Mary Wollstonecraft).—A.L.S., 17s. 6d. 

SIDNEY (Sir Henry).—L.S., 1566, 21. 2s. 

SIDNEY (Sir Philip).—D.S., 1576, 151. 15s. 

SMITH (James and Horace).— —Original Unpublished MS., 
‘Hours of Idleness,’ 1839, 31. 3s. 

SPELMAN (Sir Henry). —A.L.S. » 1631, 31. 10s. 

STEPNEY.—Charter, 1317, “ Westfield in Marisco de 
Stevenheth,” 2/. 2s. 

TAVERNER (Richard).—D.S,, 1545, 101. 

WALSINGHAM (Sir Francis).—L.S., with seal, 1583, 41. 

WATTS (Isaac).—Auto. inscr. in book, “‘ E Libris Isaaci 
Watts, 1692,” 27. 2s. 

WHITGIFT (John, Archbp.).—L.S., 2i. 2s. 

WORDSWORTH (William).—Auto. MS. of Sonnet, signed, 
1840, 10/. 108. ; Sign. and Notes in book, 2U. 2s. 

WOTTON (Thomas).—A.L.S., 1572, 278. 6d. 

WRIOTHESLEY (Thomas, fourth E. of Southampton).— 
D.S., 1660, 218. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s First Autumn List (I9I2) 


ART AND BELLES  LETTRES. 
ESOP’S FABLES. [Illustrated by Artour Rackxaam in Colour and Black and White. Translated by 


Vv. S. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. Library Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe with Large Plates, limited to 1,000 Copies for Great Britain and Ireland, 258. net. 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. By Etisa Ricct. In 2 vols. crown folio, with Plates in Colour and 


Photogravure, and numerous Reproductions in Black and White, specially mounted, £6 6s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuartes and Mary Lamp and H. S. Morris. With 


48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of Great Masters. In 2 vols. large medium 8vo, cloth extra, full gilt sides, 21s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by Max Beersoum. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By Joun Gatsworrny (Author of ‘ Fraternity,’ ‘Country House,’ &c.). 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE FOUR GARDENS. By “ Handasyde.” Illustrated by Cartes Ropinson. 8 Plates in Colour. 
Large crown 8vo, 68. net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Romain Rotianp (Author of ‘John Christopher’). With 24 Plates in Mono- 
chrome. 68, net. [Sept. 17. 
THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. Pictured by W. Dacres-Apams. With 12 Large Plates in Colour. 
Crown 4to, paper boards, 5s. net. 
A New Art Series. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. Each vol. 2. 6d. net. 
Mr. Heinemann announces a series of volumes written by French critics on the painters of the Nineteenth Century. Each volume will contain a 
short biographical and critical study of the Master and 48 Plates selected from his works. 
The first three volumes are :—COURBET, by Litonce BénEpite ; MANET, by Louis Hourtice; PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by Anpré MicueEL. 

















SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By P. Cuatmers Mircuerr, M.A. LL.D. F.Z.S. F.RS. &e., 


Secretary of the Zoological Society. With Plates in Colour by E. Y. JONES and Text Illustrations by R. B. BROOK-GREAVES. Royal 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By Freperic Harrison, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE. sect voiume with many Mustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. By F. A. Tavsor (Author of ‘ Moving Pictures’). 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. By F. A. Taxszor. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND INTERNATIONAL POLITY. By Norman Ancett (Author of 


*The Great Illusion’) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD. By Mart Monressort. The method of Scientific Pedagogy as applied 
to child education in ‘The Children’s Houses.’ Translated by ANNE E. GEORGE. With important Revisions and Additions by the Author. Third Edition. With 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 











TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SPORT. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. By P. Amaury Taxzor. With numerous Illustrations from 


Photographs and Drawings, Maps, Plans, &c. Large demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Raovctyrre Duemore (Author of ‘Camera Adventures in 


the African Wilds’). With numerous Plates from Photographs specially taken by the Author. Crown 4to, 6s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. O. P. Buanp (jeint Author, 


with E. BACKHOUSE, of ‘ China under the Empress Dowager’). Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE (Delphine de Sabrans). By E. Maueras and Count 





P. DE CROZE-LEMERCIER. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Sept. 19. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. By Aveustin Firon. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, 158. net. 


THE SON OF CATHERINE THE GREAT: Paul I. of Russia. By K. Watmewsxk: (Author of 


* Catherine IL,’ &c.). With Portrait. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. By Swney Warman (Author of ‘Imperial Germany,’ &c.). With many 


Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Sept. 19, 


THE PROMISED LAND: the Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. By Mary Ayrin. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. [Sept. 17. 


PORTRAITS AND STUDIES. By Epvmunp Gossz, C.B. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
SALVE. By Gerorce Moore (Author of ‘Memoirs of My Dead Life,’ &c.). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform with the Author’s ‘AVE.’ 
ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST FREE. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Al. G. WELLS’ 
NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ A book that thrills 
with the life, the questioning, of to-day. 
Whatever the autumn publishing season may 
produce, it is not likely to bring us any- 
thing more vital, more significant, than 
* Marriage.’” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL 


Mrs. LANCELOT: 


A Comedy of Assumptions. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. [T'wesday. 
*,* A story of love, politics, and high life 
in the days of the Great Reform Bill. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK. 

Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 
taur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 





A Colony in the Making: 
or Sport and Profit in 


British East Africa. By 
LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and 
Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. net. 

Observer.—** Lord Cranworth has written 
this book—and a very good book it is—to 

ive an idea of the conditions of life in the 
flighlands of East Africa......All his advice is 
practical, sound, and clear; and the book 
gives a really vivid picture of the kind of 
life that waits for a young man in British 





East Africa. 
Kuki 


The Lushei Clans. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE. 
D.S.0O. With 4 Plates in Colour and 





other Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 
108. net. 
The Sacred Shrine. 4 Study 


of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
8vo, 14s. net. 

Queen.—‘* By showing the vital relation 
of the Catholic Arts and Crafts to Catholic 
faith, Prof. Hirn has given us somethin 
very much more than a new and powerfu 
gg gy of certain phases of art in 
the Middle Ages; he has permitted us a 
valuable new glimpse into actual history.” 





From the Black Mountain 


to Waziristan. Being an Account 
of the Border Countries and the more 
turbulent of the Tribes controlled by the 
North-West Frontier Province, and of 
our Military Relations with them in the 
Past. By Col. H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
With an Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir HORACE L. SMITH DORRIEN, 
K.C.B. D.8.0. A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Military Text Boots. 
Times.—*‘ A very useful volume......There 
is certainly need for such a compact, trust- 
worthy, and readable account of the tribes of 
the Indian Borderland, not only for general 
reading, but specially for leisurely study in 
peacetime by those who may be called at any 
moment to deal with some tribal rising.” 
*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
List post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Pitman’s 
Early Autumn Books. 


FLEET STREET IN SEVEN 
CENTURIES, Bete,» History of jhe 


London 
beyond the Walls into the Western Liberty 
and of Fleet Street to our time. 

[Now ready. 
By WALTER GEORGE BELL. With a 
Foreword by Sir WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, 
Bart. 46 Illustrations; Drawings by T. R. 
Way, Hanstipe Fietrcuer, R. ANNING BELL, 
T. E. Knignttey; Reproductions of Old 
Prints, Original Documents, Maps, and Photo- 
graphs. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
620 pp. 15s. net. 


WANDERINGS ON THE 





ITALIAN RIVIER of a leaanely 
tour in Liguria. [Now ready. 


By FREDERIC LEES, Author of ‘A 

Summer in Touraine.’ With Frontispiece in 

Colour by EDITH 8. LEES, and 60 Photo- 

— Illustrations by the AUTHOR, and a 

ap. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
7s. 6d. net. 





(Second 


FAMOUS SPEECHES. = Sexes) 
[Ready Sept. 18. 

Selected and Edited, with Introductory Notes, 

by HERBERT PAUL, Author of ‘The Life 

of Froude,’ &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
382 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 





Now Ready. 
In Pitman’s ‘All Red" Series. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRIC A With Chapters on Rhodesia and 
* the Native Territories of the 
High Commission. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, sometime Editor 
of the Johannesburg Star. 20 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, Map. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top. 7s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with Volumes on AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
CANADA, and THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


JOHN PYM. 
By C. E. WADE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Frontispiece and Facsimile. In demy 


8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Wade gives a fresh and effective picture of this 
statesman’s career, keeping throughout in touch with his 
authorities ; and his graphic narrative will fill the gap in 
the bookshelf made by the disappearance of Forster’s Life, 
written nearly eighty years ago and long obsolete.” —7'imes. 








A THRILLING NEW NOVEL FULL OF COLOUR, 
VITALITY, AND LIFE, AND COMMANDING IN 
SCOPE AND ORIGINALITY. 


THE UNDER TRAIL. 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. Illustrated. 


Ss. 
Deals with the big, broad, human emotions of hate and 
love and aspiration. The setting is the Virginia moun- 
tains, and the swing of the story never lags till it ends in 
the best adventure of all. 





THE BRIGHTEST AND MERRIEST FICTION SUCCESS 


THE PLEASURING OF 
SUSAN SMITH. 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Original in plot—bright and merry in spirit—full of kindly 
humour in style and incident—amusing experiences and 
ludicrous situations. Susan—bright, breezy, and philo- 
sophical. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
WELSH NONCONFORMITY. 


An Impartial Investigation. 
By VIATOR CAMBRENSIS. In demy 8vo, 
stiff paper covers. 1s. net. 


Complete Autumn List post free, 








LONDON : 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lop., 
1, Amen Corner, E.C. 





<< 


Dents’ Autumn List. 


THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING 


OF FRANCE. By PH(:BE ALLEN. With Mlus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

‘The Last Legitimate King of France’ has been mainly 
compiled from M. Henri Provins’ voluminous and exhaus. 
tive thesis, entitled ‘ Le Dernier Roi Légitime de France’ 
supplemented by M. Otto Friedrich’s‘ Brelau a’ Adversaires,’ 
his ‘Correspondance Indite de Louis XVII.,’ as well as 
various joint publications on the subject of the ‘ Sarvivana,’ 
from the pens of Messieurs Provins and Friedrichs and 
other writers. 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Vol. II. 


By Prof. VALERIE KLUCHEVSKY, Professor of 
History at_Moscow University. Translated by C. J, 
— 3 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each 
volume. 





‘Covers every ct of the development of Russian 
institutions, political, economic, legal, and religious.” 
ll Mall Gazette, 


ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: Historical, 


Pictorial, Colonial. By ROY DEVEREUX. With 
Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Algeria is so close a neighbour of Morocco that the 
interest between the two countries is fairly divided. It is 
to the Cherifian Empire, however, that the eyes of the 
politician are turned wonderingly, applauding, at the same 
time, the efforts of the political arm that holds sway over 
her to humanize the fierce elements that obtain within that 
margin of the Mediterranean. 


TRIANGULAR CRICKET. By 


E. H. D. SEWELL. With Illustrations. 5s. net, 
Mr. Sewell has dilated upon matters of interest to club 
cricketers all the world over, including the manag 
and mismanagement of cricket, cricket in India, and he 
oer some interesting statistics of Test cricket between 
ngland and Australia, England and South Africa, and 
South Africa and Australia. 


STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS: 


a Volume of Essays. By DARRELL FIGGIS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The literary reputation enjoyed by the author as a critic 
and essayist emphasizes the high quality of his most recent 
work. The matters he discusses with his forceful pen are 
of present-day interest. 


PRAYERS: Ancient and Modern. 


By WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, Emeritus Professor 
of Philosopy in the University of St. Andrews. Feap, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

There are few people who contemplate the Mystery of 
the Godhead and who fail to realize the might and strength 
of the Creator. But the real majesty of God is perhaps 
more completely shown in the simple supplications that 
pour forth to Him from the hearts of His children. 





FICTION. 
‘TWIXT LAND AND SEA. by 


JOSEPH CONRAD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

So well-known and distinguished a novelist needs no 
words of ours to introduce him. Suffice to say that this is 
a@ small bunch of his best stories—five in all—and each, in 
point of interest and freshness, is a veritable 6s. novel 
compressed, 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By 


FLORENCE CONVERSE, Author of ‘The House of 
Prayer.’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Author has taken the title of her book from 
St. Luke :—“ For the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” Disciples of 
the Tolstoyian principles of social and domestic economy 
will delight in reading the pages of this fascinating socio- 
logical novel, for it teaches Utopian theories that are 
barely understood by the average man and woman. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MISS 


Gapecnr. By PERCEVAL GIBBON. Crown 
vo, Gs. 

Just recently published, this original and novel book of 
short stories concerning one heroine is a creation in itself ; 
indeed, to quote from « long review in the Daily Telegraph, 
it is ‘‘a book in a thousand,” and for which “a tired world 
ought to be truly grateful.” 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


40 NEW VOLUMES 
will be added on September 16. 
Please send for annotated Lists. 











J. Mc DENT & SONS, Lrb. 


15, Aldine House, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—_o— 


The Episodes of Vathek. By William 
Beckford. Translated by Sir Frank T. 
Marzials. With an Introduction by 
Lewis Melville. (Stephen Swift & Co.) 


THE first appearance of tales by William 
Beckford a century and a quarter after 
they were written may be set down among 
the curiosities of literature. Why the 
‘Episodes ’ hovered so long between manu- 
script and type is a story made up of an 
odd mixture of treachery, temper, exorbi- 
tance, and neglect. The misunderstand- 
ing which precipitated the publication of 
‘Vathek’ in the original French in 1787 
without these ‘ Episodes ’ was told by Mr. 
Lewis Melville in his ‘ Life of William Beck- 
ford ’—reviewed by us in our issue for 
June 11th, 1910—and is retold in greater 
detail (and with some necessary correc- 
tions) from the Morrison and Hamilton 
Palace manuscripts in the Introduction 
to the present volume. Beckford, who 

» a every one knows, written 
‘Vathek’ in French, entrusted the MS. 
to the Rev. Samuel Henley, a Harrow 
master, with a commission to translate it 
into English. Whilst Henley in England 
was translating in a leisurely way, Beck- 
ford, certainly no less leisurely, in Switzer- 
land, was composing additional Episodes,’ 
tales within tales, after the model of ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ to be inserted in his 
description of the doomed dwellers in the 
Hall of Eblis ; or, as he cheerfully put it 
in a letter of March 21st, 1785 :— 


“We have had a dismal winter, ground 
cracked, shrubs pinched, etc., the workmen 
numbed; but I have gone on sinking my 
princes to hell with active perseverance.’ 
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There is no doubt that he intended these 
* Episodes ’ to appear in the first publica- 
tion of ‘ Vathek,’ and Henley’s inquiries 
as to their forward state show that he 
was aware of this. In February, 1786, 
Beckford wrote to Henley that 


“the publication of Vathek must be sus- 
eae at least another year. I would not 

ave him on any account precede the French 
edition....The Episodes to Vathek are 
nearly finished, and the whole thing will be 
completed in eleven to twelve months. 
You must be sensible that, notwithstanding 
my eagerness to see Vathek in print, I 
cannot sacrifice the French edition to my 
impatience. The anticipation of so prin- 
cipal a tale as that of the Caliph would be 
tearing the proudest feather from my 
turban. I must repeat, therefore, my 
desire that you will not give your translation 
to the world till the original has made its 
appearance and we have touched more on 
the subject.” 


* In defiance of this instruction Henley 
published his English version of ‘ Vathek ’ 
in July, 1786, without the ‘ Episodes,’ 
even without Beckford’s name, but with 
the gratuitous addition in his preface 
that the story was collected in the East, 
and translated from the Arabic. Henley’s 
defence of his conduct, here printed, is 
quite inadequate, for it admits the receipt 
of the letter just quoted, and thus gives 
away his whole case. Mr. Lewis Melville 
in his former book termed this act a 
** breach of faith,’”’ but he now withdraws 
this description, for what reason we are 
at a loss to imagine, and says that Henley 
“clearly had the right to publish.” 
Henley undoubtedly had the right to 
demand from Beckford fair payment for 
his labour as translator, but the mode 
and date of publication were matters which 
the author alone had the right to dictate. 
We speak of “right ”’ as between men of 
honour, irrespective of the legal aspects 
of the case. In the court of honour 
Henley stands guilty of an unpardonable 
malfeasance. 

The immediate result of this premature 
publication was to force Beckford hur- 
riedly to print the original French, as it 
was, without the ‘ Episodes,’ which were 
still unfinished. Two French editions 
appeared in 1787, one at Lausanne, the 
other at Paris. In these the ‘ Episodes’ 
are cited by titles, and the fact that the 
Lausanne edition cites the three ‘ Epi- 
sodes’ now published, together with a 
fourth (‘ Histoire du Prince....enfermé 
dans le Palais Souterrain’) of which no 
trace has been found, whilst the Paris 
edition cites the same three, but omits 
the fourth, seems to justify Mr. Melville’s 
view that the Lausanne edition preceded 
that of Paris—a point on which biblio- 
graphers are not agreed. It looks as if 
Beckford, between the dates of publica- 
tion of the two French editions, had 
decided not to go beyond the three 
‘ Episodes,’ and to leave the third un- 
finished, as it still remains : “‘ Le troisiéme 
prince en était au milieu de son récit, 
quand il fut interrompu.” 

Though the ‘ Episodes’ were thus 
excluded from the original ‘ Vathek,’ 
both English and French, Beckford was 





so proud of them that he never gave up 
the hope of seeing them inserted in the 
book which has since become an English 
classic. So long after as 1832-3 he was 
negotiating through the bookseller George 
Clarke for their publication; but, when 
Beckford demanded “thousands” for 
these three short tales, it is not surprising 
that Bentley was * off” with the bargain. 
A curious “ Avertissement pour I’Edition 
de Vathek avec les Episodes,” which Mr. 
Melville discovered among the Beckford 
papers at Hamilton Palace, must have been 
drawn up quite late in Beckford’s life, for 
it refers to the “ énergiques ouvrages ”’ of 
Victor Hugo, Madame Du Devant, and 
Edgar Quinet. But this advertisement 
was a brutum fulmen. The ‘ Episodes’ 
remained unprinted, and after Beckford’s 
death they reposed, forgotten for sixty- 
five years, in the Charter Room of Hamil- 
ton Palace, where they were placed by the 
piety of his daughter, the wife of the 
tenth Duke. 

That the ‘ Episodes’ fully maintain 
Beckford’s reputation as a writer of 
pseudo-Oriental tales no critic will deny. 
The fashion for such tales has passed away, 
and few besides serious students of litera- 
ture now read ‘ Vathek,’ that “ rare com- 
pound of the fantastic and the sublime ”’ ; 
but those who admire it will not be 
disappointed in the ‘ Episodes.’ They 
relate the evil lives which brought their 
narrators at last into that horrible Hall 
of Eblis, to the torment of the flaming 
hearts, which formed the climax of the 
original tale and the triumph of the 
author’s lurid imagination. The Mage’s 
cavern, which 


““assumed an oval shape and diminished 
proportions, and appeared all encrusted with 
pale sapphires: round us on divans were 
ranged boy and girl musicians, who charmed 
our ears with melodious strains, while from 
their heads, light-encircled, shone rays 
more pure and soft than would be shed by 
a thousand tapers ”’ ; 

the description of the Mage’s fire, behind 
“ rails of glowing brass,” and the walls 


“hung with human hair of every colour, 
and from space to space human hair hung 
also in festoons from pyramids of skulls 
chased in gold and ebony ” ; 


the mysterious ~*~ Intelligences,” who 
watch and direct the petty ways of men ; 
the great palace of Choucan :— 


** At the end of an immense mysterious 
hall stood a throne of blue enamel, all 
dotted over with unnumbered phosphor- 
escent lights like stars, brilliant and terrible. 
This symbolic throne was raised on four 
columns—two of jasper, blood-red, and two 
of the purest alabaster—and I knew at once 
that the Jinns had fashioned it ’”’— 


in all this we have the authentic Beck- 
ford; and the “ fulminating sentence ”’ of 
Asfendarmod on his daughter is equal to 
anything of the kind in * Vathek’ :— 


‘Daughter of crime [said he], go and 
crawl upon that earth where Allah alone 
is the dispenser of events, and whence thou 
hast carried away nothing save its vices. 
Study mankind at leisure before pre 
to afford them help and protection... 
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you, O winds, mysterious invisible powers, 
who do my bidding, bear her to the obscure 
sojourn of men. May she there, by patience 
and wisdom, regain her title to come back 
once more to our regions of light.” 


All three tales reflect the morbid 
character of the author, and in view of 
the cloud under which he had fled 
abroad, and the nature of the charge which 
was bruited against him, and to which 
Henley not too generously referred, it 
was, perhaps, over-daring of Beckford to 
make one at least of his ‘ Episodes’ 
turn upon sexual confusions that might 
only too easily be referred back to the 
slanders reported against himself—slanders 
which, we are persuaded, arose merely 
from his strange “ mystical” character 
and effeminate amoristic tendencies. The 
third ‘Episode,’ artistically left un- 
finished, is by far the most witty—and the 
least Oriental. But all three are well 
worth reading. They are full of brilliant 
imagery and splendid pictures, combining, 
as in ‘ Vathek,’ the sublime and the 
baroque. 


The late Sir Frank Marzials caught 
the spirit of the original admirably 
in his translation, which is alternately 
rather free and almost too literal, but 
is always in excellent style, though some 
of his suppressions and alterations seem 
tous unnecessary. But Beckford’s French 
text, also printed in this volume, though 
not mentioned on the title-page, is to 
our mind even more charming, more 
redolent of the strange ‘‘ mysterious ” 
creator of these Oriental visions, and more 
expressive of his humour, now subtle, 
delicate, allusive, now horribly realistic 
and grim. Mr. Melville has done good 
service in bringing these ‘ Episodes ’ into 
the light; but why he must introduce 
every paragraph with a {] passes all but 
a printer’s understanding. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EUCKEN. 
Tus book is a translation of the fourth 
edition of ‘Geistige Strémungen der 
Gegenwart,’ a book which, in its third 
edition, had been brought virtually into 
its present shape as early as 1904. It 
forms a connecting link between Prof. 
Eucken’s earlier historical and more recent 
constructive work. A comparison between 
it and ‘Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung’ (‘ Life’s Basis and 
Life’s Ideal,’ translated by Mr. Widgery ; 
A. & C. Black, 1911), published in 1906, 
shows that even between these two no 
little ground had been covered. We 





Main Currents of Modern Thought : a Study 
of the Spiritual and Intellectual Movements 
of the Present Day. By Rudolf Eucken. 
Translated by Meyrick Booth. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Eucken: a Philosophy of Life. 


Jones. “People’s Books.”’ 
E. C. Jack.) 


By A. J. 
(T. CG. & 





perceive in the later work an increase of 
assurance, the further unfolding of impli- 
cations, and a more direct, detailed, and 
happy elucidation of things by means of 
the author’s fundamental theory. Never- 
theless, this translation should be wel- 
comed, since it gives the English public 
the opportunity of observing some part 
of the development of the theory, and 
also its relation to the author’s view of 
history. 


Each larger division of the work begins 
with a section on the history of the term, 
concept, or phenomenon with which it 
deals. This is in every case, as it could 
hardly fail to be, suggestive and interest- 
ing, though now and again all too concise. 
The chief matters thus dealt with are ‘‘ sub- 
jective” and “ objective” ; intellectualism 
and voluntarism ; idealism and realism ; 
the aspects of the problem of knowledge 
—metaphysics and teleology ; evolution, 
and the phases and aspects of human 
culture. 


Throughout all alike run the two or 
three dominant ideas for the sake of 
which the book was composed. Whether 
in respect of events, facts, or ideas, mere 
juxtaposition is an unsatisfactory expla- 
nation of observed connexion; and yet 
mere juxtaposition is all that materialism 
has to offer, unless it tacitly introduces 
that idea of an embracing whole which, 
fundamentally considered, has a logical 
place only in a spiritualistic theory. 
The sole satisfactory solution of the 
problems alike of the natural world and 
of human life is to see them in relation to 
a spiritual life, which is a thing new and 
independent. This spiritual life, not origi- 
nated, only participated in, by man, is 
alone capable of overcoming the contra- 
diction between subject and object; of 
preventing the desolating tyranny of the 
mere intellect—without recourse either 
to voluntarism or the unsatisfactory 





which raises man above the level of the 
merely animal world ’’—our author, by 
the way, is rather sweeping in his assump- 
tion of the quasi-nullity of animal psycho- 
logy— ; it 


“‘mayj be looked upon as inner life which 
has lin independent and organized a 
content ’’—“ reality... .here attains an inner 
continuity and a life which alone can be 
called a self-life.”’ 


Yet we learn that from the Universal 
Spiritual Life there revelation comes to 
man: this may even be correctly spoken 
of as ‘‘ grace”’ ; in one place so nearly does 
it appear to be “ personal ”’ that the meta- 
phor of “ a hand from above to draw the 
climber up” is used. Considering this 
aspect of Prof. Eucken’s theory, we find 
ourselves constrained to agree with those 
of his critics who say that what he lacks 
is actual experience of that which by 
reason and intuition he apprehends so 
clearly. As we have it thus far, his 
theory is like the fabled tortoise under 
the feet of the elephant hanging in mid- 
air: what, we are constrained to ask, 
supports the tortoise ? 


There are a certain number of minor 
inconsistencies in the work. Thus on 
one page we are told that our present 
civilization is senile; on another, that it 
behoves Christianity to address itself to 
the joyfulness, energy, and daring of 
youth characteristic of the present world, 
and give over those consolations and 
promises of repose which were suitable 
enough for the citizens of a decaying 
empire. This one-sided view of early 
Christianity meets us again in ‘ Life's 
Basis and Life’s Ideal’; and we may 
draw attention to the fact that Hellenism 
is also, with stray exceptions, presented 
too one-sidedly, the “‘ Olympian ”’ aspect 
being almost alone considered. 


Yet, despite its repetitions, its obscuri- 


compromise of pragmatism—by gathering | ties, and its gaps and omissions—more 
it up, including it, within itself; and of | frequent here than in most of the author's 


settling finally those questions concerning 
idealism and realism in which, as Prof. 
Eucken justly says, what is at stake is 
not this or that development of life as 
desirable, but the very possession of any 
true, essential life at all. 


His own solution, as is well known, is 
Activism, the theory by which the core of 
man’s relation to the independent spiritual 
life, whereof he bears a rudiment within 
him, is a continuous effort to increase, 
use—even, in a sense, so far as he him- 
self is concerned, create it. The ‘law of 
inertia,’ Eucken maintains, does not run 
in this sphere: nothing gained persists 
as gained; everything must be fought 
for over and over again. This, and not 
Aristotle’s idea of the contemplation of 
pure Being, is man’s true “ First Philo- 
sophy,” his ultimate relation with that 
which, for him, is the highest. 


It is a weakness in this book—as in 
other works of Prof. Eucken’s—that it 
gives us no more than vague statements 
as to how we should conceive of the 
nature of spiritual life. 


It is “ that 





| works—one cannot rise from reading this 


book without a feeling of exhilaration. It 
is at least “liberating,” as the term 
goes ; and we could wish nothing better 
for any one than to be made acquainted 
with the sphere of concepts of which it 
is one expression. 


Of this sphere we have an excellent 
account in Dr. Jones’s ‘Eucken.’ Neces- 
sarily — and, indeed, we could ask for 
nothing better—the chapters are largely 
résumés of Eucken’s different works, the 
final one being devoted to criticism and 
appreciation. Both are fair and on the 
whole adequate, though Dr. Jones does not, 
perhaps, sufficiently emphasize the want of 
finality—of the last ‘clinch ”’—which 
makes Eucken’s acceptance of Christianity, 
important because it is the main practi 
outcome of his philosophy for the ordinary 
man, so curiously nugatory. The “ either 
—or ”’ is, after all, in the end evaded. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOLOGY. 


Pror. Linpsay’s study of the pecu- 
liarities of early Welsh calligraphy is 
complementary to his monograph on 
‘Karly Irish Minuscule Script,’ published 
some two years ago. He deals with the 
script of early texts which have not 

viously been made available for palzo- 
graphie study—‘ the products of Welsh 
scriptoriums in which the language is 
Latin, with perhaps a few Welsh words 
or sentences here and there.”” Some thir- 
teen different MSS.—some of them mere 
fragments, and two of them, perhaps, 
originally parts of the same work, and 
all before the twelfth century—are here 
critically examined and described, and 
their peculiarities of writing and spelling, 
including their abbreviation - symbols, 
are illustrated in a series of seventeen 
photographs of the same size as the 
pages of the originals. What vicissitudes 
these texts have undergone may be 
imagined from their present distribution : 
Cambridge can boast of as many as four 
specimens (two in the University Library, 
and two more in that of Corpus); 
both the Bodleian and the Berne Town 
Library have two each ; while there is one 
each at Leyden, Lichfield, Dublin (Trinity 
College), and a doubtful one in the Here- 
ford Cathedral Library. It is significant 
that not one specimen of this early Welsh 
script is known to exist within the area 
where it was produced, that is, in Wales 
or Cornwall. 

The most interesting of these MSS. 
is unquestionably that of the St. Chad 
Gospels, which the editors of tho Palxo- 
graphical Society date “‘ about 700.” Its 
main text is in majuscules of an “ insu- 
lar,” or British, as distinct from a Conti- 
nental, type—that is, it is of that later 
variety of uncial in which minuscule forms 
of letters make their appearance. The 
writing of the text has generally been 
labelled ‘Irish,’ but ‘“ without ever 
considering the possibility that it ema- 
nated from a Welsh scriptorium.” Prof. 
Lindsay advances several reasons for 
regarding it as of Welsh origin, in which 
case it would be “the one surviving 
example of Welsh uncial script.” 

All the other scripts considered (and 
each MS. often contains many different 
Specimens) are in “insular’’ minuscule, 
of which there was, however, no single 
Welsh type, but several. There are two 
main types which can be definitely 
identified with the respective schools of 
learning where they prevailed, namely, 
the “round” hand of the Glamorgan 
monasteries (especially Llandaff, and prob- 
ably Llantwit Major and Llancarvan), and 





Early Welsh Script. By W. M. Lindsay. 
(Oxford, Parker & Co.) 

Etymologisk Ordbog over det Norréne Sprog 
ow Shetland. By Jakob Jakobsen. 
art ITI. (Copenhagen, Vilhelm Prior.) 
The Baskish Verb: a@ Parsing Synopsis of 
the 788 Forms of the Verb in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, from Letcarraga’s New Testament 
of the Year 1571. By E. 8S. Dodgson. 

(Frowde.) 





the “ flat-topped ” or quarter-uncial type 
characteristic of the eleventh - century 
calligraphy of St. David’s. Some excel- 
lent original Latin verses included in one 
of the MSS. show the high culture of the 
literary circle that flourished at St. 
David’s in that century. Of the minuscule 
scripts, the oldest appear to be some 
Latin entries containing Welsh names, 
written in the blank spaces of the St. Chad 
Gospels. These, as well as some Welsh 
entries in the same book, must have been 
written before the close of the tenth 
century, for by that date the volume had 
passed from the possession of, probably, 
its original owners, the authorities of 
Llandaff Cathedral, into the library of 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

Prof. Lindsay does not commit himself 
to dating the scripts of these memoranda. 
For what he regards as the earliest 
(though Henry Bradshaw and others 
have hitherto relegated to a second place) 
he seems to assume an early date in 
the eighth century, stating that, to his 
mind, it is “exactly the kind of script 
that would be likely to be used at a quite 
early time.” 

Most of the MSS. dealt with contain 
Welsh (or in two or three instances 
Cornish) glosses of great philological 
importance. None of them has as yet 
received anything like adequate attention, 
except the Welsh glosses in a MS. of 
Juvencus’s poetical version of the Gospels, 
in the Cambridge University Library. 
Prof. Lindsay’s scholarly monograph 
ought to have the effect of creating a new 
interest in the study of these neglected 
specimens of early Welsh. The fact that 
Cambridge possesses so many of these 
texts leads one to express the hope 
that some special provision may be made 
at that University for the study of the 
Celtic languages and their literatures. 


The general character and merits of 
Dr. Jakobsen’s etymological dictionary 
of the Norse element in the Shetland 
dialect have already been the subject of 
notice in our columns (Athen., April 10, 
1909, p. 435). The third part of the 
work, extending from liver to sju, and 
covering pp. 481 to 722, has now been 
published, and gives welcome promise 
of the near completion of the whole. 
The fullness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment which characterize the earlier parts 
are amply maintained, and Dr. Jakobsen’s 
work will long remain of great value 
as an achievement in itself, and as a 


model for investigations of a similar | 


nature. It is ible that a native- 


born Shetlander might be able, here and | 


there, to supply new words or senses, 
or modify some of the definitions, but 
the sum of such additions or corrections 


would probably be very small in com- | 
parison with the bulk of the entire work. | 

There is more scope for the Scandinavian | 
scholar in the critical consideration of | 
Dr. Jakobsen’s etymologies, which fre- | 


quently come short of being either certain 
or convincing, although it may be difficult 
to suggest anything more conclusive or 
plausible. Where he chiefly fails, and 


sometimes comes decidedly to grief, is 
in endeavouring to provide Scandinavian 
etymologies for words which have clearly 
passed into the dialect from Lowland 
Scottish, or even from ordinary English. 
The instances of this are fairly numerous, 
and are partly due to an inevitable and 
excusable want of familiarity with the 
common Scottish vocabulary, partly to 
a natural desire to give the benefit of 
the doubt in favour of a Norse origin. 
The real source of such words is also 
frequently disguised by the foreign basis 
on which they are spelt. Thus Dr. 
Jakobsen’s luni, metl, mommi, neslin, 
poki, progjek (prodjek), rdaibet, reveal at 
once their real origin as soon as they are 
written loonie (lunatic), mittle (to muti- 
late, injure), mummy, nestlin(g), pockie 
(small bag), project, rabbet ; and therewith 
much recondite philology falls to the 
ground. In the case of ndber (“‘ mean, 
miserly”) Dr. Jakobsen admits that the 
commoner form is nabel, and remarks 
that this may come from the Biblical 
Nabal; but he does not recognize the 
equally Scriptural origin of ringstreket. 
Similar comments might be made on a 
fair number of other words, but it would 
require too much space to exhibit clearly 
both the error and the real fact. In 
the treatment of one interesting word 
Dr. Jakobsen is less thoroughgoing than 
usual. He accepts without comment the 
general view that the verb ransel and the 
noun ranselman are derived from the 
Old Norse rannsaka (‘to ransack’’) ; 
but he supplies no parallel for the change 
of & to l, and he elsewhere records ram- 
sekk as the usual Shetland form of the 
O.N. verb. If the etymology is correct, 
the earlier history of the form raneel 
requires some elucidation. 

Although on these accounts Dr. Jakob- 
sen’s dictionary is not absolutely the 
last word on the Norn tongue of Shetland, 
it supplies a fund of material for the 
study of it which will be of great interest 
and use to philologists on both sides of 
the North Sea. Much can also be learnt 
from it about old Shetland ways of life 
and thought, and it is to be hoped that 
some part of this may yet be made 
accessible to those who do not read 
Danish, and whose interests are not purely 
philological. 





The Basques have astory that the devil 
once established himself for seven years 
in Bilbao in the vain attempt to learn their 
language, and at the end of that period had 
succeeded in acquiring only the word for 
‘“‘no.”’ However this may be, the earliest 
Basque grammar was described by its 
author as “ The Impossible Conquered,” 
| the truthfulness of which, however, has 
| been disputed by subsequent writers, so 
far as the conquest of the language is con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, the structure 
of the Basque language is so utterly 
different from that of the languages with 
| which the ordinary philologist has to 
| deal that it is difficult for him to adapt 
his habits of thought to its grammatical 
| forms and modes of e ion. It is 
| only of late years that the true nature of 
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the Basque verb has been discovered, 
and anything like a scientific treatment 
of it has become possible. 

The difficulties presented by a scientific 
study of Basque have been increased by 
the want of materials for the application 
to it of the scientific method of com- 
parison. The earliest printed Basque 
book, the poems of Dechepare, was 
published in 1545. Our knowledge of 
the language before that date is of 
the most meagre description. We are, 
therefore, thrown back upon a comparison 
of the numerous dialects for an analysis 
of the grammar and vocabulary, and 
whatever success may have been achieved 
in restoring the older forms of the language 
is due to this line of research. It is in 
this way that Basque has been shown to 
belong to the class of incorporating 
languages, in which the pronouns are, 
as it were, incorporated into the verb. 
Instead of the simple form “I have,” for 
example, the Basque would say, “ I have 
it,” “I have you,” “I have it for you,” 
and the like. 

Much has yet to be done, however, 
before the mysteries of the Basque verb 
can be fully cleared up, and the first 
requisite is to obtain a complete and 
accurate list of the standard forms, 
together with their syntactical use. It 
is to this object that Mr. Dodgson, one 
of our very few Basque scholars, has 
devoted himself. The standard authority 
in Basque philology is Leicarraga’s New 
Testament, the language of which Mr. 
Dodgson is subjecting to an exhaustive 
analysis in a series of volumes, one of 
which is the work under review. Un- 
fortunately, the number of readers who 
can appreciate a book on Basque philology 
is exceedingly small, and neither author 
nor publisher finds the subject com- 
mercially profitable, so that unless some 
wealthy Mecenas comes forward, it is 
questionable whether the task which 
Mr. Dodgson has set himself can be carried 
to completion. 

Mr. Dodgson has, moreover, made his 
work needlessly difficult to be followed 
by any one who is not a trained ‘‘ Basco- 
logist.’’ There is no introduction explain- 
ing what he means exactly by his “ parsing 
analysis,” nor even defining his method ; 
all this has to be discovered by the 
reader. Nor is there any proper index of 
the words he has noted, much less any 
references to the pages on which they 
occur. The usefulness of the book is 
further diminished by the want of tables 
and summary. 

Indeed, the absence of editorial notes 
is such that Mr. Dodgson could hardly 
have effaced himself more completely. 
Now and then he supplies foot - notes, 
most of which are very welcome, though 
the comparison of arrotz with 4d2os, 
which he suggests in one of the first of 
them, will scarcely commend itself to 
the comparative philologist. We question 
whether he is right in substituting an 
explanation of hilargi or illargi (“the 
moon”) as “ monthlight” for the usual 
derivation of the word from hil (‘‘ death ”’) 
and argi (“light”). 


Apart from these criticisms, however, 
Mr. Dodgson’s work is worthy of the best 
traditions of English scholarship, and 
is furnishing the materials upon which 
alone a scientific treatment of the Basque 
language can be built up. 








“ DISPARUS DANS LA RETRAITE.” 





In a year of the early seventies, when the 
| military of a Westphalian township had 
| turned out to celebrate the anniversary of 
| Sedan, there was led along their lines an 
old woman, carrying at her side a vivan- 
| diére’s barrel, whom every soldier saluted. 
| This woman had marched with her 
_ husband into Russia in 1812, and, after 
| his death, had donned man’s clothes, and 
so got across the Beresina. Herr Holz- 
'hausen tells us that, as a small boy, he 
_ pushed through the crowd to gaze at her, 
and that it is to her we owe this book. 


Auguste Fournier declared the literature 


tion alone the word might almost as well 
be applied. This has never yet been 
drawn together to compose a single 
history, indeed, a good deal of the 
material which the author had at his 
disposal exists even yet only in MSS.— 
some preserved in the military archives of 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, and 
other cities, some still treasured by the 
families of the writers. As might be 
expected, most of it consists of officers’ 
diaries; but there is also, what is in 
some ways more precious, a certain pro- 
portion of description of events by non- 
commissioned officers and non-combat- 
ants—such as two or three surgeons 
(among whom the Wurtemberger Von 
Roos is the principal), a musician, an 
artist, and one or two more. 


Of the 363,000 men with whom Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen on those thunderous 
days towards the end of June, only one- 
third were French, the rest being drawn 
from his allies, upon whom also it was 
contrived that the expenses of the cam- 
paign should chiefly fall. The German 
contingents were divided among the ten 
army corps which made up the invading 
force, the principal divisions being the 
Bavarians (30,000 strong) in the 6th 
Corps, under St. Cyr, later under Wrede ; 
the Saxons (numbering some 26,000) in 
the 7th Corps, under Regnier ; the West- 
phalians, at first under Jerome, in the 
8th Corps (25,000 in number) ; the 15,000 
Wurtembergers in the 3rd Corps with 
Ney; and the 20,000 Prussian auxiliaries 
with Macdonald, in the 10th Corps. 


The cavalry, too, consisted largely of 
Germans, most of them forming separate 
brigades in the four corps commanded 
by Murat, while a Bavarian division, led 
by General Preysing, served in the 4th 





Die Deutschen in Russland 1812: Leben und 
Leiden auf der Moskauer Heerfahrt. Von 
Paul Holzhausen. (Berlin, Morawe & 





Scheffelt. ) 








Army Corps under Prince Eugene Beg 
harnais. 

All these, with the contingents of the 
lesser states, made up a total of some 
200,000 men, of whom, as is well known, 
but a small fraction ever saw their 
native land again. To one looking back 
across the distance of a hundred years, 
and remembering what miseries and 
humiliations the Napoleonic wars had 
already inflicted upon the German states, 
the docility and loyalty—nay, more, the 
enthusiasm—of this vast body of men 
take on an almost incredible aspect. If, 
as Herr Holzhausen says, there were many 
who, in their secret hearts, wished victory 
to the Russians, yet all alike, when it came 
to battle, fought as if for their own. 
The main body had, in greater or less 
degree, caught the French thirst for 
glory ; their colours meant more to them 
than their country, and besides, like the 
rest, they cherished dreams of adven- 
ture and plunder in the unknown East. 

Herr Holzhausen’s outline of the cam- 
aign as a whole, and the disposition 





. = tage ~ah 
concerned with 1812 to be ‘‘illimitable,”’ | of the troops, is remarkably clear and 
and it seems that to the German contribu- | well held together. Of the Germans, the 


contingents from Bavaria and Baden, 
with some others, were employed aside 
from the main route, and we shall not 
here be able to follow them. 

At the very beginning of the advance 
the army was already in difficulties. 
Within ten days after the passage of the 
Niemen a third of the horses had perished 
for lack of proper forage. Here the 
German cavalry and artillery distinguished 
themselves, contriving to keep their beasts 
in a much better condition than the 
French. Yet there were otherwise many 
complaints against them. If they could 
be trusted in battle, the long hardships 
of the march proved too much for 
many of them. Discipline—particularly, 
it seems, among the Wurtembergers— 
was lax, and on all sides men deserted 
and took to marauding. Ségur notices 
the fact that. though the bands of 
marauders were mostly Germans, each 
invariably had a French leader. 

Again and again before he reached 
Smolensk Napoleon had been disappointed 
in his expectation of coming to grips with 
the enemy, and the author quotes an 
amusing description by Von Roos (whose 
‘Memoirs’ he edited last year) of the general 
disappointment on finding the Russian 
camp at Drissa abandoned. Montbrun’s 
German cavalry broke out at last intolaugh- 
ter; but this long-drawn postponement 
of the engagement constantly expected 
was none the less a serious matter—the 
cause of demoralization and dismember- 
ment. Desertion and disease, more than 
fighting, had reduced Napoleon’s forces 
to under 230,000 men when he arrived 
at Smolensk. 

At the storming of “the city of 
the Blessed Virgin,” Ney’s Wurtem- 
bergers, among the German troops, did 
the most notable service; but in the 


hotly contested action of Valutina Gora, 
which followed hard upon it, came the 
turn of the Westphalians, who, led now 
by Junot, had come up too late to take 
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in the capture of the town. Junot, 
worn out and incapable, kept his West- 
phalian cavalry—who were burning to be 
in the thick of it—looking on for hours at 
an unequal combat between the French 
and the Russians. In spite of the excited 
intervention of Murat, it was not till 
towards the end of the day that General 
y. Ochs obtained Junot’s leave to take 
his men to action. 


When at last, on the banks of the 
Kalotscha, the long-desired battle took 
place, it was the Wurtembergers and the 
Saxons who chiefly distinguished them- 
selves. One of the chief points of military 
interest at Borodino is the unusual part 
played by the cavalry; and this service 
fell largely to the Germans, who had 
maintained their superiority as horsemen. 
On the side of the allies 129,000 men were 
engaged, on the Russian 110,000; the 
former, according to Herr Holzhausen, 
lost about 28,000, the latter 52,000: 
figures on both sides, but especially on 
the Russian, somewhat higher than those 
given by other authorities. 


There followed the occupation of Mos- 
cow; the fire; the attempts at negotia- 
tion with the Tsar; the plundering of 
the city; finally, the beginning of the 
retreat. Ségur says that Napoleon entered 
Moscow with 90,000 active men and 20,000 
invalided, and marched out with 100,000, 
so favourable, despite all dangers and dis- 
advantages, had those few weeks of 
rest proved to the disabled. Outside 
Moscow, however, there were German 
horsemen with Murat who had no share 
in this rest. Prussians, Saxons, and a 
handful of Wurtembergers held themselves 
gallantly nevertheless, in spite of indescrib- 
able fatigue, in various encounters with 
the Cossacks, the most important action 
being the battle of Tarutino. Their 
temper between whiles was yielding, but 
when it came to actual fighting the very 
horses “took fire.’ In the morning it 
would be almost impossible to induce 
them to rise, Lieut. v. Wedel reports ; 
“ but while the fighting lasted they showed 
a strength that seemed supernatural. 
All the greater afterwards was the ex- 
haustion.”’ 


When the retreat begins the individual 
action of the different German bodies is 
harder to follow, though Herr Holzhausen 
sets out the details with all the sequence 
and definiteness possible. Little by little 
the regiments melt away. Deeds of 
heroism and astonishing self-sacrifice, and 
curious adventures, diversify here and 
there the dreadful tale of disaster, and 
the author gives us, too, such touches 
of grim humour as are available. Thus 
he tells the story, which went the round 
of the army, of the French general, on 
the way back to Smolensk, who lay 
dying, and found a grenadier beginning 
to pull off his boots. ‘“ But I am not 
dead yet,” he protested. ‘ All right, sir, 
I'll wait,” answered the grenadier. 

It was not so much the severity of the 
weather as the lack of organization and 


the crossing over the Beresina, which 
might have been effected without special 
difficulty if Napoleon had not left behind 
his pontoons—is well and vividly related, 
due emphasis being laid on the gallantry 
of Eblé’s men, who, standing up to their 
hips, in some places up to the armpits, in 
the ice-laden water, with such haste as 
they could constructed the two frail 
bridges over which the army crossed. 
Another stirring passage describes Ney’s 
crossing the Dnieper: almost the last 
we hear of the Wurtembergers. Only 
fourteen men reached the village on the 
western side where Ney spent the night. 


The account Herr Holzhausen gives of 
the retreat is naturally more vivid and 
more diversified — albeit with heart- 
rending details—than that of the 
advance. In both—but much the more 
in the history of the advance—we think 
his work suffers somewhat from the 
omission of adequate reference to the 
Russians. The author evidently entertains 
but little sympathy for them ; andin some 
places, for instance, at the taking of 
Moscow, seems astonished that the in- 
habitants did not give the invaders a 
more or less kindly welcome. 


As the authorsays, no othercampaign has 
left so deep an impression upon the hearts 
of European peoples as this. The nearest 
comparison would, no doubt, be with the 
Sicilian Expedition—a comparison which 
might extend even beyond the disaster and 
the effects of the disaster, at least in so 
far as that in both cases failure of 
health on the part of the leader was 
an important contributing factor. Alike 
in Nicias and in Napoleon the mingled 
languor and impatience of disease 
distorted the imagination and rendered 
will and judgment unsure. Herr Holz- 
hausen judges Napoleon with leniency, 
allowing fully, not only for the effect of 
his physical troubles, but also for diffi- 
culties of circumstance which the Napo- 
leon of an earlier day would in all likeli- 
hood have compelled to yield to, if not 
to serve, him. Of the French generals 
Ney and Murat naturally stand out most 
conspicuously ; of the Germans, amid a 
multitude of names, to some of which a 
fugitive idea of character can be attached, 
no one can be said to impress himself 
very vividly upon the mind. Perhaps 
thereby the impression of the whole is 
rendered the more true to fact. 


1812 can hardly be said as yet to 
have found its Thucydides. Apart from 
the question of historical genius, it may 
be that the vastness of the story will 
prove to the end too unwieldy for that 
mastery which is a _ first condition 
for the production of a finished work 
of art. But we congratulate Herr 
Holzhausen on an excellent piece of 
work, which, without undue concealment 
of faults or too emphatic a national 
partiality, brings into clearer light 
the splendid gallantry of those many 
thousands of his compatriots whose ashes 
strew the great roads of Western Russia 








discipline which destroyed the Grand 
Army. The crucial instance of this— 


so tragically — trois xeivov  pyjpace 
TerHopevor, 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


A MORE admirable scheme than that 
before us for a series of social handbooks 
it would be difficult to formulate. The 
General Introduction, reproduced in each 
pamphlet, sets clearly forth the view- 
point—one which non-Catholics who wish 
to see contemporary conditions as they 
appear to members of the Roman Com- 
munion cannot fail to appreciate. No 
space is available for mere statistics, 
but each page contains some expression 
of opinion pulsating with concern for the 
uplifting of our common humanity; and 
nothing that might shock a too-com- 
placent public is whittled of its meaning 
by ambiguous phrasing. Two short quo- 
tations from ‘The Housing Problem ’ must 
suffice to endorse our opinion: “‘ The only 
justification for having a wealthy class in 
the country is that it raises the level of 
life for all.” And :— 


“Continue to support, by indifference, or 
by ignorant acceptance of fallacious argu- 
ments as to its ‘ necessity,’ the intolerable 
‘defrauding labourers of their wages’ that 
is usual under modern commercialism, and 
there is no acceptable remedy for ‘slum 
conditions’ in town and country discover- 
able.” 


To the objection that the agricultural 
labourer cannot afford to pay an “ eco- 
nomic rent” for his cottage the retort 
is made and italicized, ‘ Distribute 
more justly the profits of industry.” 
His motto would seem to be, “‘ Take care 
of the home, and the country will take 
care of itself.’ What a home means 
to him it is worth the reader’s while to 
discover for himself. Certainly it is not 
one or two rooms in an enormous 
block overlooking an asphalted quad- 
rangle which is shared in common as a 
playground for the children with hundreds 
of others. Not that the author views 
the efforts of dead philanthropists with 
contempt, but rather as a system—the 
outcome of a hurried attempt to meet a 
realized need—to be replaced as quickly as 
possible. That reformers in their zeal are 
apt to lose sight of the goal towards which 
they are striving is only too true of the 
housing question. Here isa re-orientation 
towards “ the ideals of the Christian home 
and of the Christian community.” 


We would suggest that in future 
editions the opening paragraph might 
be slightly emended where the author 
speaks of cheapness; he is speaking 
relatively—absolute necessities should be 
cheap in contradistinction to luxuries. If 
we are told that what are ordinarily called 
luxuries by the many are necessities to 
the few, we can only answer that they 
ought not to be so. A time is surely 
coming when the denizens of the slums 





Catholic Studies in Social Reform. A Series 
of Manuals edited by the Catholic Social 
Guild. (P. 8. King & Son.) 

Ill. The Housing Problem. Edited by Leslie 
A. St. L. Toke. 

1V. The Church and Eugenics. By the Rev, 
T, J. Gerrard. . 
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will no longer tolerate the shuttered 
windows of the mansion. 

The Rev. T. J. Gerrard gives a 
clear exposition of the standpoint 
from which the Eugenic movement is 
judged by the Roman Catholic Church. 
He reviews the rise and spread of 
Eugenics; discusses racial diseases and 
Eugenist remedies—digressing to express 
strong opinions on the subject of un- 
ventilated churches ; gives enough “ posi- 
tive knowledge ”’ of what has been accom- 
plished in the way of voluntary segrega- 
tion ‘‘to demonstrate conclusively the 
needlessness of surgery”; and includes 
in his limited space chapters on ‘ Christian 
Remedies,’ ‘The Eugenic Value of Celi- 
bacy,’ and ‘The Spiritual Factor in 
Eugenics.’ A useful Bibliography is 
appended. 








How to Make Money. By John Stafford. 
(Stephen Swift & Co.) 


Unper the guise of a treatise intended 
to assist the modern man to make money 
Mr. Stafford has penned a biting satire 
on the present economic system. Unless 
the reader is sympathetic to his point of 
view, much of the irony will be lost, and 
the earnestness of purpose leavening the 
whole, as well as a few serious passages in 
the text itself will be missed. He takes us 
into his confidence as to the methods by 
which one may soonest become rich, though 
he deplores the fact that in most cases 
capital is required. Diverting are the 
hints on “‘ how to be a Bank ” :— 

‘The subject of money is a very com- 
plicated one, and you are recommended to 
devote yourself to the rules for ‘ making’ 
it rather than to waste your time understand- 
ing it. But as a Bank, you must always 
mix up money (that is, cash) with notes, 
cheques, securities, and even real property. 
It would never do to let the public know 
that money and credit are two different 
things; that the Mint manufactures the 
one, and the public themselves create the 
other, while you hire both out for interest.” 

The lawyer, architect and surveyor, 
author and publisher, fall easy prey to 
acaustic pen. Of the last two Mr. Stafford 
remarks: “It is better to be a publisher 
than an author.” That of course, as in 
everything else, depends on the ideals 
of both, and the capacities for business or 
artistry with which they start. The wail 
of the minor novelist may be read in 
this month’s National Review. The daily 
press is fair game, and the author tackles 
it vigorously, though he has had numerous 
predecessors in satire of the sort :— 

“Tf you want to be a daily paper you 
must study human nature....If you have 
any sort of idea that the public are going to 
pay you to supply them with authentic news, 
and impartial, sincere comments on public 
affairs—Lord, help us! you had better 
invest your money in consols, and get three 
acres and a cow for recreation. The public 
wants no such thing; what it wants is to 
be amused or tickled with various sensa- 
tions, to have its ignorance and prejudices 
flattered, and most of all to have some kind 
of a fight or competition to speculate on.” 


The article on Insurance should “ get 
home” perhaps more than any other at 


this juncture. Mr. Stafford explains the 
business thus :— 


“It is as though, in the case of a man 
having an average expectation of life of 
twenty years, you get him to bet you 
that he will not live fifteen. Why he 
should do so is not altogether clear—apart 
from his ignorance—but the sporting in- 
stinet is very strong with the Anglo-Saxon, 
and he likes to think that he may get the 
yay of a gamble, even if he has to die to 

o it.” 


Trade unions do not escape censure. 
Mr. Stafford makes the genuine point 
that, so long as employers pay the union 
rate of wages, no objection is usually 
made to the kind of work required of the 
workman—he may have to jerry-build, 
or manufacture tawdry jewellery or 
shoddy cloth. He suggests that under 
our present system the removal of the un- 
employed would be disastrous to commerce 
—‘“ They are the safety valve; what an 
impossible situation would be created if 
every man were employed!” The para- 
ble of the merchant, the wizard, and the 
ass is adapted to the case of the working 
man, and aptly introduced. 

Mr. Stafford’s little book will add not 
a little to gaiety, and we trust something 
also to thoughtfulness. There is a 
half - promise of another treating the 
subject with greater amplitude — if 
this is done, no doubt concrete exam- 
ples, which are easy to find, will be 
introduced as a background. Without 
such evidence those who wish to be 
sceptical can dismiss the whole subject 
for themselves and their friends with easy 
indifference. 








A COUNTRY NOVEL. 


A aoop novel of English country life is 
not so common that one can afford to 
ignore its appeal, and Mr. Pickthall’s 
* Larkmeadow ° combines features of dis- 
tinctive value. The experiences of a 
town-bred man new to a rural environ- 
ment are apt to be disconcerting, and 
Mr. Harraby Vasey, the solicitor from 
London who succeeds to a big estate in 
East Anglia, owes his mistakes and mis- 
fortunes to the fact that “ he ha’n’t no 
feeling for the place.” 

To begin with, he does not understand 
that, as a “ furriner,” he must go slow 
and conciliate village feeling before play- 
ing the patron. Though the villagers 
have no claim in law to the piece of 
heath adjacent to the big house, Mr. 
Vasey makes a sad error when he 
encloses it with a fence and warns off 
trespassers. This renders “the village 
braves”? (of whom Ditcher the Dodman, 
a figure worthy of Dr. Jessopp’s caustic 
pen, is the most formidable) irreconcilable. 
Nor does Mr. Vasey show to advantage 
in his country neighbours’ eyes when he 
swallows the legend that the agitation 
raised against him in the London press 








Larkmeadow. By Marmaduke Pickthall. | 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


has been set going by his own cousin, Mr. 
Robert Vasey, the steward of the Tory 
landowner Lord Mells. In point of fag¢ 
the instigator of the obnoxious telegrams 
in the papers, “‘ Liberal Candidate mobbed 
by Peasantry,” &c., is a secret foe within 
Mr. Vasey’s gates, the Radical Mr. Bred. 
bane, who bears his patron a gru 
because he has been jilted by his daughter 
Beryl. The author contrives with much 
skill to interweave the political and 
domestic strands of the plot, so that 
when Mr. Vasey’s only son, Jerry, falls 
in love with his cousin Alice, the steward’s 
daughter, the unhappy Liberal candidate 
finds that his household is divided against 
itself. Now and then Mr. Pickthall strains 
probability in order to keep his story 
going, and captious critics may object 
to the worthy Mr. Catchpole being brought 
in so frequently to serve as village chorus, 
But the retired policeman, by his shrewd 
and kindly criticism of the doings of both 
‘* gentle and simple,” acts as a necessary 
intermediary, and helps to unify the social 
atmosphere. 

The author’s artistic strength, indeed, 
lies in his detachment and ability to 
hold the balance fairly between the 
representatives of conflicting forces in 
rural life. Ditcher, the hulking labourer, 
for example, whose power of expatiating 
on his “‘ wrongs” is only equalled by his 
record as a wily incendiary, is treated 
with a philosophic calm that is rare in 
modern fiction. In his ominous figure 
the author sees a survival of “ the spirit 
of the henchman of some feudal lord of 
old, who, through sheer loyalty, a noble 
sentiment, burnt crops and homesteads, 
slaying right and left.” Similarly Mr. 
Catchpole, whose pronouncements on the 
crippling of the Parish Councils by the arts 
of wily politicians always hit the right 
nail on the head, stands for the survival 
of the spirit of English fair-play, which 
seems picturesquely old-fashioned when 
interrogated by the scribes of Fleet Street. 
The clever silhouette of Ethel, the accom- 
plished flirt, whose habit it is to say “ nice 
things with winged glances,’ contrasts 
well with the full-length drawing of the 
tomboy Alice, whose hoydenish traits 
veil a sweet and gentle nature. 

The climax is reached when the knot 
of village agitators, under guise of 
making the funeral of old Martin, 4 
village character, a public affair, perambu- 
late the boundaries of the disputed piece 
of heath, carrying the coffin along with 
a goodly train of mourners, and Mr. 
Harraby Vasey is prostrated by the shock 
of the affair. Perhaps Mr. Pickthall has 
a little over-emphasized the contrition 
of the villagers when they learn “ ta 
pore ole dear” is lying dangerously ill; 
but there is a good deal of humour in 
the account of their dejection when their 
persecuted victim turns the other cheek, 
and presents the heath and footpath to 
the parish. The East Anglian peasantry 
are proverbially difficult to tackle, and 
we trust that the author may see his way 
to giving us, by and by, a detailed picture 





of a class rarely represented in fiction— 


' that of the tenant farmers. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.| 





Theology. 


Bacon (Benjamin W.), THe MAKING OF THE 
New TESTAMENT, “Home University 
Library,” 1/ net. 

Williams & Norgate 
An historical account of the making of the 

New Testament is a difficult task for any 

writer, as the critical problems are numerous. 

Many of these problems are likely to be 

always with us; but they should be known. 

and Prof. Bacon presents them so that they 
can be understood by those who are not yet 
experts. The first chapter deals with Inspira- 
tion and Canonization, and the second with 
the Reaction to Criticism; and the reader 
ig taken from the Apostolic and _post- 

Apostolic ages, with their need of instruc- 

tion and their demand for authority, to 

modern times with their habit of examining 
all things. Parts II., III., and IV. of the 
book are named ‘The Literature of the 

Apostle,” ‘The Literature of Catechist and 

Prophet,’ and ‘ The Literature of the Theo- 

logian’; and though objections might be 

urged against these divisions, no one will 
complain of the author’s treatment of the 

New Testament writings and writers. Prof. 

Bacon is a learned scholar and a lucid writer, 

and many will add that he is a fearless 

critic, while some will change “‘ fearless ’’ into 

“rash.” One passage will suffice to illustrate 

the style of his historical criticism. “‘ Whether 

Paul himself so conceived it or not,’ he 

says, ‘“‘the Gentile world had no other 

moulds of thought wherein to formulate 
such a Christology than the current myths of 

Redeemer-gods....The influential religions 

of the time were those of personal redemp- 

tion by mystic union with a dying and 
resurrected ‘Saviour-god,’ an Osiris, an 

Adonis, an Attis, a Mithra.” 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV., 27/6 

Caxton Publishing Co. 

The fourteenth volume of this thorough 
and learned enterprise contains important 
articles on ‘Sin,’ ‘Slavs,’ ‘ Socialism,’ 

‘Societies* of various kinds, ‘ Spain’ (ad- 

mirably illustrated), ‘ States of the Church,’ 

‘Temperance,* ‘Theology’ (the leading 

article in the volume), and ‘St. Thomas 

Aquinas.’ The foregoing list will be sufficient 

to show the wide scope of the volume, which 

is international in character, and includes 
the work of many distinguished scholars 
of foreign as well as native extraction. 

Besides the articles devoted to the Catholic 

faith, matters of biography and geography 

are well noticed. 

Creighton (Louise), Missions: THEIR RISE 
AND DEVELOPMENT, “‘ Home University 
Library,” 1/ net. Williams & Norgate 

Mrs. Creighton has produced a decidedly 
able summary of her subject, and manages 
to convey a good deal in a small space by 
the use of effective quotation. Yet we feel 
that a more detailed account of one leading 
figure, say Livingstone, would have made 
the book more illuminating, and relieved the 
impersonal character of the abstract. Mrs. 

Creighton speaks of the heroic labours of 

missionaries in Melanesia and New Guinea, 

but neither in the text nor in the Biblio- 
graphy is there mention of the name of 
halmers. 


Gell (Hon. Mrs.), Taz MENACE oF SECULAR- 
sm, Addresses on the Nation’s Need of 
the National Church, 1/ net. 

Wells Gardner 


These addresses are primarily on the 


@& measure of persuasiveness, and may be 
considered adequate for their purpose so 
far as contemporary affairs are concerned. 
The history attempted is slight, and might 
easily lead ill-informed readers to mistaken 
conclusions. Thus the Welsh of the Middle 
Ages suffered no peculiar hardship in having 
their services in Latin, yet—doubtless un- 
intentionally —the impression is conveyed 
that they did so. 


Howe (M. A. De Wolfe), Tue Lire anp 
Lasors OF BisHop HARE, APOSTLE TO 
THE Sroux, $2.50 net. 

New York, Sturgis & Walton 

The record shows that this Bishop of 

the Sioux was an abundantly good fellow 

as man and parson. 


Sailm Daibid, edited by E. R. McC. Dix. 
Dublin, Hanna & Neale 

An exact transcription of the Gaelic 

translation of the Psalms made by Bishop 

Bedell about 300 years ago, taken from an 

original MS. in Marsh’s Library. It is an 

example of the language as spoken in the 
co. Cavan. 

Shaw (William B.), Tor Story or Pressy- 
TERIANISM IN WIGAN, a Record of 
Three Centuries, 5/ net. 

Sherratt & Hughes 

The volume is dedicated to the Rev. 

Enoch Franks, who was Moderator of 

Session in 1880, and is divided into eight 

books, largely dealing with the Presbyterian 

ministry in Wigan from 1662 to the present 
time. 


Poetry. 
Browning’s Works: Vol. V. Tar Rinc anp 
THE Boox, Books I.-VI.; Vol. VI. 


Books VII.-XII., 10/6 net each. 

Smith & Elder 

These two volumes contain what Sir 
Frederic Kenyon describes as “ the crown 
and centre of Browning’s poetic career,” 
a wonderful work, which occupied nearly 
nine years of Browning’s life, and which 
we did not hesitate, on its completion in 
1869, to pronounce “the opus um 
of our generation.”» The poet who wrote 
that notice paid generous tribute to the 
boldness, intellectual charm, and spiritual 
power of the long story through which 
shines the sad figure of Pompilia. Books 
VIII. and IX., devoted to the speeches of 
counsel on either side, while tributes to 
Browning’s cleverness, can, as Sir Frederick 
wrote some while since, and now repeats, 
“be omitted without much loss.” He 
points out that the old Yellow Book whence 
the story was derived, with annotations 
and additions, is now available in ‘‘ Every- 
man’s Library,” so that the general reader 
can see how Browning handled his sources. 
The Introduction also notes the beginning 
of Browning’s happy intercourse with the 
firm of Smith & Elder as publishers. Pic- 
tures are provided of Guido Francheschini 
and Pope innocent XII., and two of Brown- 
ing, at the age of sixty-two and sixty-nine, 
both previously unpublished. The former 
is of special interest as the work of the son 
whose loss we recently lamented. The fine 
curling hair and full beard of the poet have 
a@ suggestion of Leighton’s leonine head, 
and there is a vigour about the whole picture 
which does not appear in the later photo- 
graph of 1881. 


Gordon (Adam Lindsay), THz Porms or 
Apam Linpsay Gorpon, including 
Several never before Printed, arranged 
by Douglas Sladen, with three Sketches 
of Gordon drawn by Himself, and other 
Illustrations, 2/6 net. Constable 

A neat little edition of Gordon’s poems, 





question of the Disestablishment of the 


Church in Wales. They have fluency andi with an enthusiastic Introduction by Mr. | 


Sladen. The biographical details in it are 
interesting. We learn that Gordon in the 
South Australian Parliament was a failure 
because he stuffed his pieces with classical 
allusions, and spoke over the heads of his 
audience. Did the terms at Merton, Oxford, 
which the ‘D.N.B.’ records, contribute to 
this taste for Latin, or are they apocryphal, 
since Mr. Sladen does not mention them ? 
The new pieces included in this edition are 
not worth much as verse, and would hardly 
be memorable at all without a famous name 
attached to them. We cannot think that 
“* Gordon, with his literary offspring Rudyard 
Kipling, stands at the very top of the tree ” 
in the dramatic lyric. We should say that 
he suffered from his fluency, and that his 
lack of technical finish is of more importance 
than it seems to Mr. Sladen. He was the 
effective laureate of the wild life that he 
loved, but he was hardly a vates, a prophet 
and preacher of genius. 


Bibliograpby. 


Birmingham Free Libraries Committee, Fir- 
TIETH ANNUAL Report, April Ist, 1911, 
to March 31st, 1912. Birmingham 

Reader’s Index: tHE Bi-MonTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF THE CROYDON PvuBLIC LIBRARIEs, 
September and October, 1d. 


Pbilosopby. 


(Annie), THEOsSOPHy, 


2”? 


Besant ** People’s 
Books, Jack 
Mrs. Besant’s treatment of material which 
in less able hands might appear a nebulous 
mass of unsupported propositions is really 
persuasive, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the appearance of this number of an excellent 
series will send many to the writings of 
Madame Blavatsky, Mr. Sinnett, and other 
theosophists. 


Holt (Edwin B.), Marvin (Walter T.), Monta- 
gue (William Pepperrell), Perry (Ralph 
Barton), Pitkin (Walter B.), and Spauld- 
ing (Edward Gleason), THz New Reat- 
1sm: CoOPERATIVE STUDIES IN PHILO- 
sopHy, 10/6 net. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 

Studies by six American thinkers. The 

first one gives their common opinions, but the 

later papers do not attempt entire unanimity, 
though written after prolonged conferences. 


Moore (G. E.), Eruics, ‘‘ Home University 
Library,” 1/ net. Williams & Norgate 
Deals with such subjects as Utilitarianism, 
Objectivity of Moral Judgments, Test of 
Right and Wrong, Free Will, and Intrinsic 
Value. Mr. Moore is well known as a 
brilliant and original thinker. 


Morgan (C. Lloyd), Instinct anD ExPERI- 
ENCE, 5/ net. Methuen 
This book is devoted to a disputation 
rather than to a demonstration. The 
author is mainly engaged in an examina- 
tion of certain views expressed by Titchener 
and Thorndike in America, Bergson in 
France, Driesch and Wasmann in Germany, 
and McDougall and Myers in England. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan makes no claim to the 
possession of a ‘‘ wholly unprejudiced judg- 
ment,”” which he owns in his case “ is im- 
possible,”’ for “‘ I have already reached con- 
clusions of my own.” This point of view 
is not very satisfactory; and though Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan states that he does not deal 
with metaphysical problems in his book, 
the reader who has worked his way 
through it will be scarcely of that opinion. 
We do not think that the brilliant writer 
of ‘Animal Behaviour’ has done himself 
justice in this latest of his publications, 
or by the average student he may in some 





arguments be considered obscure. 





—— 
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Rand (Benjamin), THe CrassitcaL Psy- 
CHOLOGIsTS, Selections illustrating Psy- 
chology from Anaxagoras to Wundt, 
10/6 net. Yonstable 


The author hopes that his work may prove 
adapted for colleges and universities as a 
textbook of reading to accompany courses 
of lectures in general psychology. 


History and Biograpby. 


Belloc (Hilaire), Warrare IN ENGLAND, 
“Home University Library,” 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
Mr. Belloc for the greater part of his book 
devotes himself to explaining to what extent 
the selection of batt!e-sites in England was 
affected by geographical reasons, rather than 
to describing the particular conditions under 
which the fattles were fought. The out- 
standing merit of his book lies in the fact 
that, for perhaps the majority of its readers, 
it is likely to place, not only English warfare, 
but also the conduct of war generally, upon 
its real basis, the possibilities permitted by 
geographical environment. 


Bell’s English History Source Books: Puri- 
TANISM AND LisEerRtTy (1603-1660), by 
Kenneth Bell; A ConstiruTION IN 
MAKING (1660-1714), by G. B. Perrett, 
1/ net each. 

These two volumes maintain the high 
standard of excellence which we have com- 
mended in others of the same series. As 
incentives to greater interest in history they 
cannot fail to be most useful both to 
teacher and student. 


Bell (Walter George), Fierr STREET IN 

SEVEN CENTURIES, 15/ net. Pitman 

A history of the growth of London beyond 

the walls into the Western Liberty, and of 

Fleet Street to our time, with a Foreword by 
Sir William Treloar. 


Dark (Sidney), W1nL1am MAKEPEACE THACKE- 

RAY, ‘ Little Books on Great Writers,” 

1/ net. Cassell 

We feel that, if Mr. Dark had only had 

room, he would have given us a book worth 

reading. As it is, he has little space; but his 

remarks on the greater novels of Thackeray 

have a touch of freshness and independence 

which is welcome, though we do not regard 
all of them as good comment. 


Dodge (Walter Phelps), Kina Cuartes I., 
a Study. Long 
Mr. Dodge is a hero-worshipper, but hardly 
an historian. Charles I. is for him a great 
king, and the Roundheads are all that is 
bad. Hampden is amusingly described as 
“the Labour member of his time.” The 
Glamo: treaty, so characteristic of 
Charles’s methods, is not mentioned. James I. 
is much underrated for the sake of contrast 
with his son. Mr. Dodge should continue 
his studies and avoid epithets. 


Howorth (Sir Henry H.), Sarinr Grecory 
THE GREAT, with Illustrations, Map, 
and Tables, 12/ net. John Murray 

The endeavour of the author has been to 
give a condensed account of European 
politics as a background to the beginnings 
of the English Church and the biography 
of St. Gregory. 


Jerrold (Walter), A Boox or Famous Wirs, 

7/6 net. Methuen 

A record of the conversational wits and 

humorists, including Foote, Sheridan, Sydney 

Smith, and Theodore Hook. The author 

has also rescued from obscurity some little- 
known wits. 
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Kebbel (T. E.), Tae Barrie or Lire: A 
RETROSPECT OF Srxty YEARS, 10/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

Mr. Kebbel, a veteran writer, happily 
avoids the clumsy repetitions and idle 
verbosity usual in books of reminiscences. 
Also, instead of overdoing anecdotes of 
notable people he gives us a series of pleasant 
pictures of country life and sport, shooting, 
riding, and dancing, as they used to be when 

arsons still rode to hounds. He has known 

ane Austen’s Mr. Tilney, as well as George 
Eliot’s Mr. Poyser. The frankness of his 
revelations concerning himself is engaging, 
and there is something in his plea for an age 
of less delicate sensibility than the present. 
The account of life at Merchant Taylors’ 
seems as strange now as tea at six shillings 
a pound, the absence of carriage roads, or 
the pastime of going to see a man hanged. 

At Oxford Mr. Kebbel missed his First 
through his fondness for an open-air life, 
and a late start at work. Mark Pattison, 
however, taught him to think, and he com- 
bined a zest for the beautiful country round 
Oxford and for the elegancies of scholarship. 
His debts hampered him for some time, and 
when he got to London, his means were 
sadly straitened by family losses, and he had 
experience, like Rawdon Crawley, of deten- 
tion in Cursitor Street. His account of 
such places as Evans’s and the Coal Hole 
will be of interest to modern readers. The 
London of the early fifties, in which journal- 
ism was not considered fit for a gentleman, 
seems a long way off to-day. Mr. Kebbel 
tells us of some who fell in the battle of his 
title ; he was heartened for it by the acquisi- 
tion of a wife to whom this volume is dedi- 
cated. 


Loliée (Frédéric) THe Romance oF A 
Favourite, 10/6 net. Constable 
Madame de Castiglioni had the merit 
of serving once in her life as a useful tool 
in the schemes of Cavour, who, according 
to her biographer, sent her to France 
expressly that she might gain an influence 
over Napoleon III. and so induce him to 
help in the liberation of Italy. In the 
Imperial Court she was for some years a 
conspicuous fi , and at a later time 
made futile and undignified efforts to 
become the Egeria of one or another of the 
Orleans princes. Of the “ intellectual and 
moral qualities * which M. Loliée attributes 
to her his volume does not reveal any trace ; 
indeed, he exhibits her quite candidly as a 
silly, selfish, singularly tiresome woman, 
ill-mannered, cold-hearted, and inordinately 
vain. Beautiful she doubtless was, and 
could have done much. What she did may 
be seen in the story of her discontented 
and sordid later years, her quarrels with 
porters and landlords, her enormous de- 
mands and petty mendacities. If ever 
woman threw away the realities of life for 
its shadows, this one did so. 

The translation is in many places in- 
adequate: ‘multiple missives” is not, 
for example, a _ satisfactory synonym 
for “a number of letters”; and it is 
difficult to see why, when the Italian 
** Contessa ™ is rendered ‘‘ Countess,” ‘‘ Mar- 
chesa * should appear as “‘ Marquise.” 


Luchaire (Achille), Soctan FRANCE AT THE 
Time oF Patrie AvucGustus, translated 
by E. B. Krehbiel, 10/6 net. Murray 

Readers of M. Lavisse’s ‘ Histoire de 
France’ will not need to be reminded of the 
six-score pages in which M. Luchaire summed 
up the history of French society at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Every 
source of knowledge was utilized to build up 
his picture of the complex feudal life of the 
time: charters, ms, sermons, lawsuits, 


‘chronicles, and fabliaux. This study M. 
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Luchaire had it in his mind to enlarge ang 
complete, and after his death the almost 
finished work was found among his papers 
and published by M. Halphen. The present 
translation is made by Dr. Krehbiel of 
Stanford University, U.S., from the second 
edition; it is competent, though unip. 
spired, and a little too colloquial. The 
general reader who would like to know some. 
thing of the life led by all classes seyen 
centuries ago will find this book a good deal 
more interesting than most of the novels of 
to-day. No one bore his weight of learning 
more lightly than M. Luchaire, and the 
fascinating simplicity of the narrative might 
easily blind any but an expert to the masterly 
skill with which he reconstructed the social 
conditions by which rich and poor, clerk 
and layman, man and woman, were bound 
together in Feudal France. 


Lumsden (Harry) and Aitken (Rev. P., 
Henderson), History ofr THE Hammer- 
MEN OF GLaAsGow, a Study typical of 
Scottish Craft Life and Organization. 

Paisley, Alexander Gardner 


Intended to supply a history of the Incor- 
poration of Hammermen of Glasgow from 
the earliest times for which records can be 
found to the present day. 


O’Mahony (Charles), THE VicEROys opr 
IRELAND, 16/ net. Long 


The story of the long line of noblemen 
and their wives who have ruled Ireland and 
Trish Society. 


Pattison (R. P. Dunn), Leapine Ficures 
European History, 6/ net. 
Rivingtons 
A book for the general reader who does 
not care to tackle a consecutive history of 
Europe. 


People’s Books (The): Otiver CROMWELL 
AND HIS TIMES, by Hilda Johnstone; 
THomas CARLYLE, by Lauchlan Mac- 
Lean Watt, 6d. net each. Jack 


Miss Johnstone’s able summary goes 
further than suggested by its title. Using 
Cromwell as a central figure, she presents 
a by no means inadequate sketch of English 
politics from the accession of Charles I. 
to the death of the Protector. 

The Thomas Carlyle of Mr. Watt’s study 
is portrayed with skill, and appraised with 
@ warm admiration that is never permitted 
to lapse into partiality. The reader is, 
however, liable to suffer irritation from the 
excessive number of short and sometimes 
inapposite quotations strewn throughout 
the book. 


Petit Homme Rouge, THe Favourites 
oF Louis XIV., with Four Portraits, 
7/6 net. Chatto & Windus 
This book is to some extent a companion 
volume to the author’s ‘ Favourites of 
Henry of Navarre,’ for he deals with that 
monarch’s assassination, and gives a brief 
account of the women who became promi- 
nent during the reign of Louis XIII. He 
then passes on to the well-known mistresses 
of Louis XIV. 


Talmage (T. De Witt), T. De Wirr TaLMAGE 
as I Knew Him, 12/ net. John Murray 

A cheery autobiography written late in 
the author’s life, and in the first place for 
his children. It shows the notable preacher 
as an independent and broad-minded man, 
his criticisms on the United States being 
particularly interesting. He reveals wonder- 
ful energy in preaching, and repudiates the 
suggestion that he was one of New York's 


| fashionable clergymen. 
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Tate (William J.), Somerset In BYGONE 
Days. Simpkin & Marshall 
This small book of reprints is of trivial 
value. It consists of a variety of short 
desultory essays and extracts from well- 
known State Papers. They are hardly of a 
character worthy of republication. The best 
paper is that which deals with Dr. Turner, 
Dean of Wells, who died in 1568. Mr. Tate is 
right in styling him “‘ the Father of English 
Botany,” but it is highly fanciful to suggest 
that he was “the Ruskin of the Middle 
.’ Surely, too, the term Middle Ages, 
though often used after an elastic fashion, 
can scarcely be strained to embrace Eliza- 
bethan days. 


Trent (W. P.) and Erskine (John), Great 
Writers or America, “Home Uni- 
versity Library,” 1/ net. 

Williams & Norgate 

How the two American professors who 
are responsible for this summary have 
divided their work is not revealed, but 
certainly between them they have produced 
an admirable summary from Franklin to 
Mark Twain, enlivened by a dry humour, and 
wholly free from the exaggerated estimates 
typical of ‘‘a great country.”’ Where, as in 
the case of Poe, foreign estimates seem 
juster, they do not hesitate to notice them, 
and they supply a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of authors whose success is not so much 
literary as moral or social or patriotic. We 
read with particular interest the comments 
on Mark Twain, which show a notable 
divergence between American and English 
opinion. The authors, however, justly in- 
dicate that he has other qualities which will 
prevent him from taking “his place with 
the jokers out of fashion, like Josh Billings 
or Artemus Ward.” ‘Tom Sawyer’* and 
‘Huckleberry Finn ’ are immortal, and reveal 
a fascinating realist. We are only amazed 
to find ‘The Innocents Abroad * mentioned 
and that much better book of hard and 
unusual experience, ‘The Innocents at 
Home,’ ignored. Surely, too, there should 
have been some word of praise for ‘ Life on 
the Mississippi.’ 

Living authors are excluded from this 
summary, but the authors note that “an 
adequate record should be made of the 
further literary history of the South and 
West.” There is a brief Bibliography, which 
might have added some notable English 
views of Whitman, and ‘ The Chief American 
Poets’ (1905), a useful and well-edited 
selection due to Dr. Curtis H. Page. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Davidson (L. Marion), GATEs oF THE DoLo- 
MITES, with a Chapter on the Flora of 
the Dolomites by F. M. Spencer Thom- 
son, illustrated with a Map and Photo- 
graphs by the Author and others, with 
an Introduction by Sir Melvill Beach- 
croft, 5/ net. Lane 

As Miss Davidson has often visited the 
Dolomites, she might have produced a 
better book. The “difficulty of getting 
any, let alone reliable information about 
accommodation, roads, &c., in 1905” sug- 
gested her volume. If it had occurred to 
her to look at Baedeker, she would have 
found fuller and better information than 
any chapter of her book contains. The 

Introduction tells us that the purpose of the 

volume is to show “ how to find the roads, 

and thread the valleys, which lead... .to the 
recesses of the most lovely part of the 

World’s face. But the repetition of un- 

interesting information the want of 

careful arrangement are serious drawbacks. 





The author’s style of writing and punctua- 
tion may amuse one in the early pages, but 
are wearisome when the novelty has worn 
off. Foreign languages are dragged in too 
often, and foreign names appear in incorrect 
and varying forms. Further, the spelling 
has been too much for the index-maker, who 
has made mistakes of his own, and not 
covered the ground as the purpose of the 
book demands. The “ Hotel Guide” ap- 
pears to favour the few hotel-keepers who 
have advertised in the book. A chapter 
on the ‘ Flora of the Dolomites,’ by Miss 
Spencer Thomson, may be of use to some 
visitors ; but the map at the end is covered 
with names not easily decipherable. Miss 
Davidson’s information as to roads into 


the Dolomites is always accurate, and she | 
may help those who are paying a first visit 
| Wylly (Col. H. C.), From THe BLack Moun- 


to a delightful district. 


Fairweather (Leonora), AN ENGLISHWOMAN 
IN GERMANY, 2/6 net. Ouseley 
The author has some good ideas, but they 
are more than discounted by her unfortunate 
style of writing, which jars us on every page. 
The following two lines, which end a piece 


called ‘The Tragedy of Life,’ are typical | 


of the copious verse inserted :— 


Oh! God! send us light in the darkness, light to this vale | 


of woe, 
Or, send a cloud of sulphurous gas to end life here below ! 


Goodrich-Freer (A.), THINGS SEEN IN PALES- 
TINE, 2/ net. 
Contains descriptions of the towns and 
villages of the Holy Land, and of life in the 
desert. There are numerous illustrations, 
which are, however, too small to be of much 
value. 


Shakespear (Lieut.-Col. J.), THe LusHer 
Kuki Crans, 10/ net. Macmillan 
Great difficulty has been experienced by 
the author in gathering his facts, as the 
many clans speak different dialects, and 
are scattered over an area of about 25,000 
square miles. He has avoided theories, 
and limited himself to a description of the 
people, their habits, customs, and beliefs. 


Southern England, Coast and Countryside: 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, the New Forest, 
the Isle of Wight, Wilts, &c., com- 
prisng ‘Where to Stay,’ ‘What to 


See,’ and ‘Where to Live,’ &c., 
** Homeland Reference Books,” 1/ net. 
Warne 


A useful book of reference for those who 
wish either to visit or to live in the South 
of England. There is information concern- 
ing every town of any importance, which, 
while tending to be eulogistic, is in the 
main sound. We should, however, have 
been more inclined to trust the compilers’ 
sincerity if they had mentioned a few of the 
disadvantages of living at a place like (say) 
Shoreham. There are articles on the 
Southern Cathedrals (ably written by Mr. 
E. W. H. Piper), Motoring, Golf, Angling, 
and Education. The book is amply illus- 
trated, but it is matter for regret that it 
is so permeated with advertisement. 


Spender (J. A.), THe Inp1IaNn ScENE, 3/6 net. 

Methuen 

The author visited India for the first time 

in order to witness the 1911 Durbar, and 

has recorded his impressions in this 
volume. 


Staley (Edgcumbe), Lonps anp LapIEs oF 
THE ItTautan Lakes, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and Forty-Five Other Illus- 
trations, 12/6 net. Long 

Mr. Staley recounts many stories, ro- 
mantic and pathetic, humorous and tragic, 





Seeley & Service | 





associated with the villas and ancient castles 
of Lombardy. 


Strong (Rowland), Sensations oF Paris, 
with Fifty-Six Illustrations, 10/6 net. 
Long 
The author writes on such subjects as 
‘The Spirit of the Boulevard,’ ‘ The Odours 
of Paris,» and ‘A Parisian Holiday- 
making.’ 


Tibbits (Mrs. Walter), Crrmzs sEEN IN East 
AND West, 16/ net. Hurst & Blackett 
Among the cities are “‘ St. Patrick’s City,”’ 
Paris (“The City of Sin”), and Monte Carlo 
(‘‘ The City of Mammon ”’). The greater part 
: the book, however, is concerned with the 
ast. 


TAIN TO WAZIRISTAN, 10/6 net. 
Macmillan 
An account of the border countries and 
the more turbulent of the tribes controlled 
by the North-West Frontier Province, and 


| of British military relations with them in 


the past. 
Sociology. 
Harley (J. H.), Synpicauism, ‘“‘ People’s 
Books,” 6d. net. Jack 


There is no possibility of anything like a 
classic on this subject yet, but Mr. Harley’s 
book will prove helpful when such a work 
is put in hand. That all the efforts which 
thinkers and workers have given to the 
subject will end in the moral justification 
of wrongdoing to accomplish right ends is 
impossible, though this may appear to be a 
tenet of the majority of Syndicalists on the 
Continent. 


Snowden (Philip), THe Living Waaz, with 
a Preface by Harold Spender, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A perusal of no more than 50 pages of this 
book should make it difficult for any right- 
thinking person to keep his self-respect 
and remain possessed of anything, unless 
he is convinced that the use made of it 
will in some way be to the benefit of man- 
kind. 


Economics. 


Chapman (S. J.), Poxurrican Economy, 
“Home University Library,” 1/ net. 

Williams & Norgate 

Prof. Chapman’s little book follows lines 

very similar to those of his ‘ Outlines of 

Political Economy.’ It contains nothing 

unusual, and is dull, though it avoids mathe- 
matical treatment. 


Pbilology. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), CLassicaL PAPERs, 

with Memoir, 12/6 net. 
New York, Columbia University Press ; 
London, Frowde 


A collection of papers, miscellaneous in 
subject and variable in merit. The Greek 
dramatists occupy a leading place in the 
book. Prof. Earle seems to us to have 
been more fortunate in the interpretation 
and emendation of Greek than in Latin, 
but he shows himself a thorough and 
independent student throughout. His self- 
culture, we gather, reached the point of 
writing diaries in Latin, German, and 
modern Greek, and he lectured in Latin. 
The Memoir by a lifelong friend, the late 
Prof. 8. G. Ashmore, strikes us as a little 
formal and lacking in human touches, 
but it gives a notable impression of Prof. 
Earle’s high standards of work and scholar- 


ship. 
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Fiction. 
Arnold (Mrs. J. 0.), Honours Easy, 6/ 


Methuen 


A pleasant and amusing story containing 
a man of science, a will, and a love-interest. 
The Epilogue is good. As Mr. Shaw 
assembles hi; critics after ‘ Fanny’s First 
Play,’ so Mrs. Arnold assembles her charac- 
ters, and they give their opinions of the 
book to the “ ventriloquist’ before being 
packed away. The scenic descriptions are 
sometimes startling. 


Audoux (Marguerite), VALSERINE, AND OTHER 
Stories (English and French Versions), 
English Translation by John N. Raphael, 

6/ Chapman & Hall 


The appearance of a second volume by the 
author of ‘ Marie-Claire’ has been awaited 
with peculiar interest by those of her readers 
who, while admiring without reserve her 
charm as an autobiographer, were sceptical 
of her ability to invent. The dozen or so 
slight sketches before us are, it must be 
confessed, not of a character to convert the 
sceptics. Every one of these simple and 
delicate little things—generally the study 
of a fleeting emotion in a girl or woman—is 
written, one instinctively feels, from memo: 
rather than from imagination; we still 
read autobiography rather than fiction. 

Marguerite Audoux’s method is not that 
of modern psychological writers. She does 
not seek to impale, as it were, the butterfly 
moment, and ask us to witness its torment ; 
rather does she suggest by her kindly treat- 
ment a woman’s gentle endeavours to soothe 
the tremblings of a suffering bird, dropped 
into her hands by a fate that already feels 
remorse. Her extraordinary delicacy of 
touch should secure for these sketches, 
fragmentary though they be, a vogue not 
far beneath that of their predecessor. 

While congratulating the author, however, 
we cannot applaud the publishers. Each of 
the two versions fills but 148 pages, con- 
taining fewer than 180 words to the page. 
As most purchasers will be interested in only 
one version, they will find themselves paying 
the price of the k for one hour’s reading. 

The translator has done his work faith- 
fully, with just a slight tendency to gild 
the lily. 


Barr (Robert), Tae Patace or Logs, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 


The feature of this book is its character- 
drawing; the people in it are all interesting 
and human, and their actions have the 
right touch of spontaneity. The hero, Tom 
Talbot, the youngest son of an old Irish 
family, is hot-tempered and obstinate, and 
not more handsome than his fellows; but he 
is constant in his affections, and in a blunt, 
unheroic manner defies the law in order to 
serve his friends, regardless of consequences 
to himself. The Duke of Wellington as 
Lieut. Arthur Wellesley is one of the minor 
characters, his ineffective and rather sullen 
behaviour and supposed stupidity being 
frequently alluded to. The plot centres 
round the return, at some risk, of a poacher 
to see his sweetheart and persuade her to 
go back with him to Canada. He was born 
and carried on his poaching on the Talbot 
estates, and his return gives the family 
considerable trouble. At the end of the 
book the scene is shifted from Dublin to 
the wild Canada of the days of George III. 
It is written in the formal. somewhat stilted 
style of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, which is well conveyed. 





Gibbs (A. Hamilton), Corapie & Son, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
A lively ’Varsity story which is sure 
of a welcome. The happy minority who 
know the haunts and habits described, and 
the less fortunate majority to whom Oxford 
is but a name, are provided with a record 
of a first and second year, written round the 
experiences of a rich contractor’s son, which 
is entertaining, and may act as a corrective 
of some cherished illusions. 


Haggard (Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P.), THE 
ROMANCE OF BayArp, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The characters are historical, the 
‘war scenes” mostly “ authentic,” and 
the author’s sense of the picturesque fully 
developed, but such phrases as “while his 
thoughts ran as follows,” ‘“‘she exclaimed 
inwardly,” ‘“‘the Chevalier’s thoughts ran 
on,” occur with irritating frequency. 


Kendall (Oswald), Caprarin Hawks, Master 
Mariner, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A good, rollicking story of Arctic adven- 
ture. The author’s style is very free and 
easy, but he certainly keeps things on the 
move without unduly straining probability. 
More careful proof-revision would have 
improved the style. 


Kenealy (Arabella), Tor IRREsISTIBLE Mrs. 
FERRERS, 6/ Stanley Paul 
In one respect there can be no doubt as 
to the excellence of Miss Kenealy’s latest 
novel. She is convincing in her psycho- 
logical passages, performing difficult opera- 
tions in the dissection of emotions with 
skill and accuracy; but the book suffers 
from its material, which consists of a 
society beauty, sickly children, a private 
lunatic asylum, a homicidal maniac, and 
the somewhat strained married life of those 
characters not already enumerated. 


Leadbeater (C. W.), THE PERFUME oF 
EeyPt, AND OTHER WEIRD STORIES, 
Second Edition, 3/6 net. 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophist Office 

Mr. Leadbeater follows Madame Blavatsky 

as a writer of tales of the supernatural. In 

these stories post-mortem apparitions are 

made the subjects of all except one. The 
author generally avoids the gruesome. 


Noury Bey (Djelal), THe Suttan, a Romance 
of the Harem of Abdul Hamid, trans- 
lated by Archie De Bear, 6/ Cassell 

Abdul Hamid was hardly likely to receive 
any mercy from the pen of a Young Turk, 
and he plays a very thankless part in the 
pages of this “romance.” The style of the 

ook is unprepossessing, but it contains 
an elaborate picture of life in the harem, 
with its ceaseless spyings and _ reports. 

‘Cauchemar’ was the title of the original 

French book. 


Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), CHARLES THE GREAT, 
a Very Light Comedy, 6/ Methuen 
We are told by the publishers that this 
is ‘‘ a light comedy by an author of increasing 
goed who is usually more serious.” 
e have read the book carefully, but are 
by no means impressed by its humour. 
The Charles of the title is an example of the 
bumptious, self-centred prig, and it is 
with little pleasure that we read of his 
adventures, even when he is deservedly 
toppled from his pedestal. 


Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), A MAaAKE-SHIFT 
MARRIAGE, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 

An editor, having been deserted by his 
fiancée, and wishing to pique her, marries 
his adoring typist, and, after discovering 


innumerable admirable — in that lady, 
' falls in love with her. 


he novel bears the 
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marks of having first appeared in serial 
form. The dialogue is occasionally excel- 
lent, otherwise the story seldom escapes 
mediocrity. 


Scott (Sir Walter), Novets, 24 vols., with 
the Author’s Introductions and Notes, 
@ List of the Chief Characters, a Newly 
Prepared Glossary to each Novel, and 
over 900 Illustrations, three editions 
at prices from 1/6 per vol. Frowde 


There are already handy editions of 
Scott’s novels, but there should be room for 
the attractive and well-printed set of little 
books before us. The type is good and clear, 
and illustrations are abundantly provided. 
Thus we find in ‘The Abbot’ not only 
pictures of the characters, historic and in- 
vented, but also views of Queen Mary's 
rooms at Holyrood and Lochleven Castle, and 
the old church of Kinross, where she landed 
on her escape from her watery prison. 


The edition sent to us on India paper is 
a marvel of compression, and the binding 
in blue, with the thistle gilt at the back and 
@ monogram of W. S. in front, is neat and 
tasteful. For those who need such aids a 
List of Characters and Glossary are supplied 
for each book. 


Some readers, perhaps, to-day will find 
in these books a new store of romance, while 
many others will revive fading memories. 
Scott bears re-reading, for he is an artist 
unequalled at his best, a master of human 
and humorous experience whose defects 
of style have been grossly exaggerated. 
His admirable representations of native 
types alone should appeal to a generation 
which has taken ‘ Bunty’ to its heart. He 
can do what he called the “* big bow-wow” 
as well as anybody alive or dead, and he is 
free from the sickly sentimentality which 
spoils so much modern fiction. 


Theo, by A Peer, Cheap Edition, 1/ net. 
Long 


White (Grace Miller), From THE VALLEY oF 
THE Missinoa, 6/ Hutchinson 


This story introduces a brutal and semi- 
insane Hudson River squatter, who, having 
been sentenced for theft at a time when his 
wife lay dying in childbirth, out of a 
desire for revenge on the district attorney 
instrumental in obtaining his conviction, 
conceives the idea of abducting the lawyer's 
young children, with the object of bringing 
them up to a life of misery and moral 
degradation. 


The ingenuity displayed by the author in 
creating complex situations unfortunately 
exceeds her capability of doing justice to 
them. The characters of the kidnapped 
heroine, her twin-brother, and the thieves 
with whom they are compelled to associate 
are consistently drawn ; but the descriptions 


| of sordid environment are often unpleasantly 


realistic, and the tale as it proceeds resolves 
itself into a confused medley of melodrama, 
mock-heroics, and sentimentality. 


Juvenile. 


Traill (Janet S.), CHRISTOPHER’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN GOBLINLAND, Illustrations by 
Leslie P. Hope. 

Edinburgh, Nimmo, Hay & Mitchell 

It is not always easy for the grown-up to 
appraise the nursery gift-book. Of this one 
we are in @ position to testify that its letter- 

‘oe and pictures occasion ripples of 

aughter and absorb the attention of those 

for whom it is intended. ‘It helps you 
to know your toys are real,” as seven-year- 
old observes. 
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General. 


Ditehfield (P. H.), Taz OLD Enciisn Country 
SquiRE, 10/6 net. Methuen 


In previous books Mr. Ditchfield sketched 
the old-time parson and the parish clerk. 
He has now added a study of the squire. 


Emanuel (Walter), Tommy Loss: Some 
INCIDENTS IN HIS CAREER, with Illus- 
trations by John Hassall. 

Chapman & Hall 

This type of book, with its close observa- 

tion of the immature human animal ex- 

pressed in humorous vein, is only to be fully 

appreciated by those who are onlookers at 
youth’s game. 


Fried (Alfred H.), Toe GERMAN EMPEROR 
AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD, with 

a Preface by Norman Angell, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A study of the Kaiser and the develop- 
ment of his ideas of a European rapproche- 
ment, by a lifelong Pacifist. The author 
seeks to show that the ‘“ War Lord” is 

becoming a “‘ Peacemaker.” 


Highland Conscript (The); or, Thirty-Four 
Years in Asia, by M. M. M., 3/6 
Kegan Paul 
Trivialities form the greater part of this 
book; the style is bad, and we find the 
author’s cheap moralizing and self-sufficiency 
irksome. 


Lee (M. M.), Love’s Vicrorizs, 1/ net. 
Happy Publishing Co. 
A whole page is devoted to the informa- 
tion that “this little book is written, 
printed. and published by women.” We 
do not see in the production any such dis- 
tinctive merit as will lead us to argue 

against the collaboration of the sexes. 


Milne (A. A.), Tae Hoxtipay Rounp, 6/ 
Methuen 
Subscribers to Punch who have read Mr. 
Milne’s_ delightfully witty contributions 
will welcome their appearance in a bound 
volume. To anybody who has not read them 
we can heartily recommend the book. 


Montaigne, Les Essats, Vol. III., 1/ net. 
Dent 
One of the neat little volumes in the series 
“Tous les Chefs d’CEuvre de la Littérature 
Frangaise.”” A little more care in proof- 
reading would have made the many Latin 
phrases in which Montaigne indulges as 

pleasant to the eye as the French text. 


Robertson (W. A.), INsuRANCE Aas A MEANS 
oF INVESTMENT, “People’s Books,” 6d. 
net. Jack 

Mr. Robertson strongly states the case 
for life insurance. Perhaps even more 
valuable than his advice are his explanations 
of the different varieties of policies, which 
undoubtedly make his booklet a useful 
work of reference on these matters. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Revue Historique, SepremBre-OcrosrRE, 6fr. 
Paris, Alcan 
The chief articles are by M. Raymond 
Guyot, ‘Du Directoire au Consulat: les 
Transitions * ; M. Paul Matter, who begins 
‘Les Origines de Cavour’; and M. Jean 
Alazard, on the Lyons insurrection of 1831. 
The ‘Bulletin historique,’ summarizing 
recent work, is a valuable feature. 
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MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


THE SECOND Mora EpucaTIon CONGRESS 
was held at the Hague, and was attended by 
some 900 members and delegates from all 
over the world. The largest number (about 
400), as might be expected, came from 
Holland ; about 160 from France; about 130 
from Great Britain; and smaller numbers 
from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Belgium, Scandinavia, and the United 
States. China, Japan, India, Algeria, and 
Egypt were also represented. On the 
evening preceding the opening of the Congress 
the municipality of the Hague welcomed the 
members at a reception held at the Kurhaus, 
Scheveningen, a brilliant function at which 
the international character and eminence 
of the gathering were evident at a glance. 

The real work of the Congress began on 
the morning of August 22nd, when the first 
session was opened by a representative of 
the Queen Mother, under whose distin- 
guished patronage the Congress was held. 

Mr. van Sandick, the President of the 
Netherlands Committee, referred to the 
great loss sustained by the Congress in 
the sudden death of Dr. J. Th. Mouton, under 
whose guidance .ae arrangements in Holland 
had begun and had been almost completed ; 
he then indicated the basis and scope of 
the Congress. 

The programme was divided into four 
parts: the first, to which four sessions were 
assigned, dealt with the different points of 
view ; the second with physical education 
as a means of character-building ; the third 
with the moral education of adolescents ; 
and the fourth with character-building in 
the case of abnormal children. 


The papers presented to the Congress 
are contained in four volumes of over 
1,000 pages; an additional volume, issued 
separately, contains the papers contributed 
from the United States. Thus it is impossible 
to do more than indicate a few of the main 
points put forward. The various points 
of view resolved themselves into two 
groups: those who believe that moral 
education is ultimately dependent on 
religion, and those who consider that no 
religious basis is necessary. The first paper 
was by Prof. Sadler. After indicating the 
two rival currents of thought, he drew atten- 
tion to the immense value of the Christian 
tradition in moral education, and rejected 
the idea that the elimination of religion 
could facilitate the work of educators. 


The religious basis was supported by Dr. 
F. W. Foerster of Zurich, Prof. Bavinck 
of Amsterdam, M. Loslever (a Belgian 
judge who ascribed the increase of crime 
to the decrease of belief in the authority of 
the good), M. Paul Bureau (who asserted 
that the worst symptoms of French life 
were due to the system of secular education), 
M. Kurth, Canon Dumont, and many 
others. The secularist view was presented 
by Mr. Stanton Coit (who argued that we 
should do right for right’s sake), Herr Penzigg, 
MM. Buisson and Séailles, Mr. Neumann, 
and many others. But while the two views 
were brought sharply into contrast by their 
supporters, there were those who held that 
‘‘we should emphasize far more than we do 
the things that bind us all into one fellow- 
ship, and far less than we do the things 
that divide us into our various sects. 
child will in the long run prove to be our 
reconciler.”’ 

Among those who urged this point of 
view was Dr. Sarvadhikary, the repre- 
sentative of the University of Calcutta 
at the Conference of the Universities of the 
Empire recently held in London. He begged 
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the members to sink their petty differences 
and to find a solution to the difficulty; 
he came for light, instruction, help for a 
country where even greater differences 
existed than in Europe. 

The term ‘‘ physical training” was used in 
its widest sense ; it included school games, 
scouting, military training, eugenic educa- 
tion, and the care of the teeth. Dr. Hay- 
ward contended that games are trivial, and 
can only be approved faute de mieux, and 
that education is following a false scent in 
laying any great stress on them, and is but 
anticipating and emphasizing its own barren- 
ness of invention. Any system of education 
which sees any great significance in the 
process of hitting a ball with a stick or 
kicking it with the foot is a system of 
organized obscurantism, and most of the 
— who support it are people who ma: 
be doing good work at the present, but wi 
exert no formative influence on human 
progress. Mr. Hankin, who with Mr. Lunn 
represented the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion at the Congress, showed what England 
owed to school games, and spoke with the 
authority of one who had just come from 
a camp of some 4,000 boys and masters as 
to the good relations they established and 
their lasting effect. Mr. Son maintained that 
neglect of the teeth prevented children from 
reaping the full benefit from school life, and 
accounted for stupidity, taciturnity, and 
irritability. EZugenists much regretted that 
Dr. Saleeby was not present to speak in 
support of the arguments put forward in 
the paper he had contributed. 


The treatment of moral education in the 
home received, perhaps, too little attention. 
The most notable papers on this part of the 
subject were those by Mrs. Bramwell Booth 
and Mrs. Read Mumford; both insist on 
the enormous importance of the training in 
the earliest years and on the responsibility 
of the mother. Mrs. Booth writes: “‘ The 
mother will retain the paramount influence 
upon the child during its first and most 
important years. Her unconscious influ- 
ence before the birth is supreme.” Mrs. 
Mumford says: “If the process of de- 
liberate training is delayed until school age, 
by that time more than five-sixths of the 
child’s actions have become the results of 
habits already deeply rooted, and therefore 
difficult—sometimes well-nigh impossible— 
to uproot. Right training begins in the 
nursery, while the child’s instincts are still 
potential and his habits unformed.” In 
the discussion on this part of the subject 
several speakers, including Madame Ker- 
gonard of Paris and M. van Ravenstein, 
called attention to the intimate relation 
between the educational and the economic 
question. Can the mother who works full 
time in a factory, and goes home to pay scant 
attention to her house, give the necessary 
time and attention to the proper upbringing 
of her children ? 

A session was devoted to discussion of 
the treatment of abnormal children. The 
papers give a fairly complete account of 
what is being done in various countries, 
especially in Holland and Sweden. 

The final session was devoted to matters 
of business. The International Executive 
Committee reported on the work of the past 
four years, and submitted a detailed scheme 
for the establishment of an International 
Bureau of Moral Education. A resolution 
in favour of the establishment of such a 
Bureau witha library was passed by a large 
majority, and the new committee, then 
elected, was instructed to press on with the 
work. The greatest difficulty in their path 
will probably be the collection of a sufficient 
sum of money to begin the experiment. 
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The basis and object of the next and 
future Congresses were discussed, and reso- 
lutions passed ; the date and locality of the 
next Congress were left to the Executive 
Committee, and suggestions were made as 
to the subjects to be discussed and the 
method of treatment. A report of the pro- 
ceedings is to be published; but a most 
useful addition to the literature of the 
Congress would be either a précis of the 
volumes already issued or a collection of 
excerpts from them setting out very briefly 
the main ideas, some of which recur in 
different papers. 














THE PIPE ROLL SOCIETY. 


In his recently published Ford Lectures 
on ‘ The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century ’ 
Mr. R. L. Poole has borne witness to the 
impetus given to the study of the subject 
by the foundation of this Society in 
1884; and in his ‘ Constitutional History ’ 
Stubbs observed that it was ‘“‘ greatly to be 
desired that the whole series’ of Pipe Rolls 
for the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. 
“might be published,’ as “they are the 
only complete series of records for the period, 
and throw a great deal of light on every 
department of history.” This is the task 
that was undertaken by the Pipe Roll 
Society, and though its existence is even 
now by no means so well known as it should 
be, it has already published more than 
thirty volumes, and is about to issue the 
roll of 30 He II. (1184). 

The national accounts recorded on these 
rolls are the earliest possessed by any 
country, and their preservation is envied 
abroad, where their value is so well under- 
stood that subscriptions are received from 
France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, as well as from the United 
States, where the Society is well supported. 
The Colonies and Dominions, however, are 
represented only by a single subscription 
from Canada, which may be due to the 
Society not being better known. The same 
reason may account for the absence of 
support from Normandy, where of late there 
has been active work on local history and 
institutions; for no other region out of Eng- 
land has so direct an interest in these notable 
records. It is not only on history and 
finance that their information is unique ; 
on topography and genealogy, on legal 
antiquities, on economics, on architecture, 
and on various other subjects they also con- 
tain invaluable evidence. By abandoning the 
use of record t, in 1904 the Society made 
its texts intelligible to a wider circle, but the 
form of these records is somewhat arid 
without explanatory comment. For several 
years past, however, Mr. Round, an original 
member of the Society, has contributed 
an Introduction to each volume calling 
attention to points of interest, in the hope 
of increasing the Society’s membership. 

Its funds, we believe, will admit of 
the issue of an extra volume for the year 
1912-13, and members joining now will be 
entitled to receive it. As the Pipe Roll 
will be that of 1185, it is proposed to select 
for this volume the ‘ Rotulus de Dominabus,’ 
of nearly the same date, with the annota- 
tions which that document requires. An 
increase of members would enable the 
Society to make a larger output and acceler- 
ate its progress. Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, 
the head of the Public Record Office, is 
Vice - President, and takes an active in- 
terest in the work; Mr. C. Trice Martin, 
of North Croft, Woburn Green, is Hon. 
Secretary, and Dr. Edwin Freshfield, Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
LIVERPOOL. 
II. 
THE Councit mentioned in their report, 


submitted at the meeting on Wednesday 


evening in last week, that a further attempt 
had been made to enter into communica- 
tion with library associations and library 
and bibliographical periodicals throughout 
the world, which had met with considerable 
success. The resolutions passed at the 
International Congresses of Bibliographers 
and Librarians, held at Brussels in 1910, 
had been examined with a view to decide 
which of them required attention by the 
Library Association before the next Inter- 
national Congress. The Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee had drafted a new Bill, 
of which the main change was the sub- 
stitution of a limit of 2d. in the pound on 
the library rate, in place of proposed un- 
limited powers in this respect. The Council 
had under consideration the position of 
current English bibliography created by the 
passing of the Copyright Act, 1911, and the 
abolition of the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company. The sources from which a 
librarian or bibliographer had to seek for 
information were: first, the publishers’ 
official lists in The Publishers’ Circular, and 
secondly the lists in The Bookseller, The 
Times Literary Supplement, and The Athe- 
neum. ‘There was no co-ordination between 
these lists, and even taken together they 
did not comprise a complete register of the 
book - production of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The annual ‘English Catalogue 
of Books’ merely reproduced the titles in 
The Publishers’ Cir r, with such additions 
as might be gathered by the editor. Books 
published outside London ey found their 
way into ‘The English Catalogue,’ which 
was conspicuously deficient in Scottish, 
Trish, and Welsh books. Moreover, pam- 
phlets, music, and other minor productions 
of the printing press deserved attention, 
and of them no current record existed. 
Under the Copyright Acts a copy of each 
of these issues, books, gy oom music, 
&c., must be sent to the library of the 
British Museum within one month of pub- 
lication. The Council had come to the 
conclusion that the only means of obtaining 
an approximately complete register of the 
roductions of the printing press in the 
nited Kingdom was in the form of a cata- 
logue of them issued regularly by the British 
Museum, and they had respectfully sub- 
mitted a suggestion on these lines to the 
authorities of the National Library. The 
falling-off in the attendance at the classes 
organized by the Education Committee at 
the London School of Economics, which was 
alluded to last year, had not been checked, 
and they were about to send out an ap 
to all library authorities in the metropolitan 
area, asking them to pay the fees of students 
where this was possible, and also to grant 
time for attendance at the classes without 
depriving students of their ordinary time 
off. The Correspondence Classes, on the 
other hand, had gone on increasing in popu- 
larity. The unfair and often iaccurate 
nature of certain comments and articles 
that appeared in the press about public 
libraries had repeatedly occupied the atten- 
tion of the Council. They thought that the 
time had come when the Association should 
take official action to correct or contradict 
these erroneous and injurious statements. 
With this object in view they had appointed 
@ small Committee, who would deal with any 
case on which they thought action might 
be desirable. 
The proceedings were continued on the 
morning of Thursday, the 5th inst., when 





Miss Saxe (Montreal) addressed the meeti 
on behalf of the Canadian visitors with a 
friendly message from fellow-librarians in 


the Dominion. Papers on ‘The Library of 
Congress Classification and Subject Index’ 
and on ‘The Printed Literature of the 
World and the Need of an Official Biblio. 
graphy of English Books’ were taken ag 
read. Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon) at- 
tacked what he called ‘ The Superstition of 
the Bound Volume,’ saying that systematic 
classification on the shelves was the strongest 
argument for open access. The practice of 
binding together the issues of a periodical 
merely because it was a periodical, and that 
of binding pamphlets in volumes merely be- 
cause they were pamphlets, should be dis. 
continued. He advocated the cutting out 
of the chief articles of a magazine and putting 
them up separately in paper cases, so that 
they might be properly classified on the 
shelves. Mr. Jast did not convince his 
hearers of the advantages of his proposals 
to dismember sets of periodicals and transac- 
tions of societies, and received little support 
for his drastic system of book-vivisection. 

In the afternoon coaches conveyed mem- 
bers to the branch libraries, of which Liver- 
pool owns a well-administered series, and 
afterwards the Lord Mayor (the Earl of 
Derby) entertained the members at afternoon 
tea in the Town Hall. The annual dinner 
took place in the evening. 

Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to the admirable arrangements of the 
Local Committee through their Chairman 
(Mr. F. J. Leslie, the President), the Deputy 
Chairman (Mr. E. C. Given), and the Hon. 
Secretaries (Mr. E. R. Pickmere and Mr. 
G. T. Shaw). On the last-named fell most 
of the labours of preparation. 








‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY’: NEW SUPPLEMENT. 

May I add to Mr. Beaven’s list of corri- 
genda and addenda the following ? 

In the article on J. B. Balfour, Lord 
Kinross, the writer has omitted to state that 
Mr. Balfour was an Advocate Depute 
1870-74, became a Q.C. in 1880, and LL.D. 
of St. Andrews 1885. 

In the notice of Alexander Asher, Bal- 
four’s great rival, the same writer, a Scots- 
man, speaks of the Elgin burghs as “ bor- 
oughs,” and states that Mr. Asher was 
“born at Inverness, Banffshire,” and ‘‘ was 
son of William Asher, parish minister of 
Inverness.”” Now Inverness was never in 
Banffshire. Mr. Asher was born in Banff- 
shire at Inveravon, of which his father was 
parish minister. Fr. G 








THE SYLLOGISM OF THE ABBE AND 
HIS PENITENT. 


As Dr. Schiller has drawn attention to 
this subject again, I may be allowed to 
correct an oversight in my own article, 
which I noticed after the printer’s proof 
had passed out of my hands. The story 
seems to imply that the Abbé’s only informa- 
tion about the murder was derived from his 
penitent’s own statement. This itself would 
not give the Abbé knowledge of the murder, 
and though conceivably he might have had 
knowledge of it otherwise, this can hardly 
be assumed. 

However, what I have said about the 
Abbé’s possessing knowledge of both pre- 
misses of. the alleged syllogism will be correct 
if for the statement ‘‘ my first penitent was 
a murderer” is substituted “my first 
penitent said he was a murderer.” 

J. Cook WiLsoNn. 
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NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


serr. Theology. 
16 The Gist of the Lessons, 1913, by R. A, 
Torrey, 1/ net. Nisbet 
20 The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, 
by Prof. H. Barclay Swete, 8/6 net. Macmillan 
20 The Interpretation of Religious Experience, 
being the Gifford Lectures 1911-12, by Prof. 
John Watson, 2 vols., 10/ net each vol. 
Glasgow, MacLehose 
20 Signs of the Times, Sermons delivered in 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, by the Rev. E. M. 
Walker, 2/6 net. Macmillan 
Poetry. 
16 Shelley’s Poetical Works, 2 vols., 2/ and 
3/ net per vol. Chatto 
17 e Poems of Rosamund Marriott Watson, 
5/ net. Lane 
20 The Verse of Greek Comedy, by Prof. John 
Williams White, 12/ net. Macmillan 


History and Biography. 


17 Coke of Norfolk and his Friends, by A. M. W. 
Stirling, Revised Edition, illustrated, 12/6 net. 


Lane 
17 Life in the Indian Police, by C. E. Goulds- 
, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 


17 Rose Castle, the Residential Seat of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, by James Wilson, Litt.D., 6/ 
net. Carlisle, Thurnam & Sons 

19 Cardinal de Richelieu, by Eleanor C. Price, 
illustrated, 10/6 net. Methuen 

19 My Own Times, by Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
illustrated, edited by her Son, 15/ net. Methuen 


Geography and Travel. 
16 Men and Manners of Modern China, by J. 
Macgowan, 12/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
16 Malta and the Mediterranean Race, by 
R. N. Bradley, 8/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
16 Changing America, by Prof. E. A. Ross, 
6/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

Sports and Pastimes. 

19 Conjuring Apparatus Up-to-date, and How 
to Make It, 1/ net. Cassell 
Education. 

18 Education, a Survey of Tendencies, by 
A. M. Williams, 3/ net. Glasgow, MacLehose 
16 Three Women, by Netta Syrett,6/ Chatto 
17 The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham, 
by Gerard Bendall, 6/ Lane 
17 The Antagonists, by E. Temple Thurston, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
17 Mrs. Lancelot, by Maurice Hewlett, 6/ 
Macmillan 
18 Miss Peggy, the Story of a Very Modern 
Girl, by John Strange Winter, 6/ F. V. White 
18 The Open Door, by Fred M. White, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
19 The White Gauntlet, by Percy J. Brebner, 
6 Cassell 
19 A Knight of Spain, by Marjorie Bowen, 6/ 
Methuen 
19 The Silver Dress, by Mrs. George Norman, 
6 Methuen 
19 Mary Pechell, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 6/ 
Methuen 
19 The Royal Road: being the Story of the 
Life, Death, and Resurrection of Edward Hankey 
of London, by Alfred Ollivant, 6/ Methuen 
19 Pansy Meares, by Horace W. C. Newte, 6/ 


Chatto 
20 Windyridge, by W. Riley, 6/ 
Herbert Jenkins 
Juvenile. 


16 Grant the Grenadier, a Tale of the Time of 
Wellington ; and Peter the Powder Boy, a Tale 
of Nelson’s Days, both by Walter Wood, 3/6 each. 

Routledge 

17 Kingsley’s Water-Babies, 3/6 net and 6/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 

18 Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, illustrated 

by George Soper, 5/ Headley 
General Literature. 

16 The Man Farthest Down, by Booker T. 
Washington, 6/ net. Fisher Unwin 

16 The Battleship, from the First Ship of the 
Line to the Present-Day Leviathans, by Walter 
Wood, illustrated by Frank H. Mason, 12/6 net. 

Kegan Paul 

16 Thrilling Tales of Great Events, by Walter 
Wood, illustrated, 3/6 Routledge 

17 Marriage as a Trade, by Cicely Hamilton, 6/ 

Chapman & Hall 

20 The Love-Seeker, a Guide to Marriage, by 
Mrs. Maud Churton Braby, 3/6 net. 

Herbert Jenkins 


(Notices of New Books and Lists of Forth- 
coming Books on Science, Fine Arts, and the 
Drame Ma be found under their raspective 

8. 





Literary Gossip. 


WE regret that in our last issue we 
were made to refer to Mr. G. P. Putnam 
as being honoured by Columbia Uni- 
versity. It should have been Mr. G. H. 
Putnam, the present head of the firm, 
who has just published an interesting 
little book on his experiences as a prisoner 
of war in Virginia. 

He has also recently completed ‘A 
Memoir of Mr. George Palmer Putnam,’ 
the founder of the house, which will 
include a history of English and American 
publishing conditions, memories of life 
in London in the early forties, and a 
separate chapter giving an account of 
Putnam’s work on behalf of International 
Copyright, begun as far back as 1837. 


Tue library of the late Mr. William 
Yates of Shepperton, formerly of Preston, 
Lancashire, is to be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley this month. It 
comprises burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and many translations from the Eastern, 
Italian, and French amatory writers 
which have been published by private 
subscription. 


Dr. Rupert Taytor has written a 
monograph on ‘ The Political Prophecy 
in England,’ and Mr. Henry Frowde will 
publish the book immediately for the 
Columbia University Press. No study of 
the political prophecy as a literary form 
has hitherto been attempted. 


Mr. FIFIELD announces a welcome 
volume in ‘ The Note- Books of Samuel 
Butler,’ arranged and edited by Mr. 
Festing Jones. It will include a photo- 
gravure portrait of 1898, a biographical 
and bibliographical statement of principal 
dates, Butler’s poems and sonnets, and 
an index. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. will publish 
immediately a new book by Prof. H. B. 
Swete, entitled ‘The Holy Spirit in the 
Ancient Church.’ The volume forms a 
sequel to ‘The Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament,’ which was issued in 1909, 
and aims at carrying the reader of the 
earlier work through the period during 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
assumed the form it has to-day in the 
Nicene Creed. 

The same publishers have also nearly 
ready a volume of sermons by the Rev. 
E. M. Walker. The discourses, which 
will bear the title ‘Signs of the Times,’ 
were delivered in St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford. 


Srr WALTER RALEIGH had never written 
a line upon Matthew Arnold until he 
undertook for Messrs. Gowans & Gray a 
short Introduction to a reprint of ‘ Essays 
in Criticism,’ which they will publish 
immediately in shilling form. 

An edition of Mr. Alfred Searcy’s 
book ‘ By Flood and Field’ is to be 
issued almost immediately by Messrs. 
Bell & Sons, with many full-page illus- 


trations. The author was for a long | 





period Sub-Collector of Customs at Port 
Darwin, and his stirring accounts of 
adventures among aborigines, Malay 
and Chinese smugglers, and bushrangers 
in the Northern Territory of South Aus- 
tralia is highly appreciated in the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Searcy is at present Acting 
Clerk of the House of Assembly at Ade- 
laide. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has issued a list of the 
first twenty volumes of ‘The Loeb 
Classical Library,’’ which we have already 
mentioned. This month will appear Vol. I. 
of ‘ The Apostolic Fathers,’ translated by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake ; ‘ The Confessions of 
St. Augustine,’ 2 vols., a revision of 
Watts’s rendering of 1631; the first half 
of Euripides, 2 vols., by Mr. A. S. Way ; 
a Propertius from Prof. H. E. Butler ; and 
a Terence from Mr. J. Sargeaunt, who 
must often have seen his author acted 
at Westminster. 

Mr. Heinemann also promises ‘ The 
Childhood of Animals,’ a revision, with 
plates in colour, of some lectures of last 
Christmas by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who 
has done so much for the “ Zoo.” 


CHRISTOPHER HaReE’s new book, ‘A 
Princess of the Italian Reformation,’ will 
be issued in a few days by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. It gives an account of the 
career of Giulia Gonzaga (Countess of 
Fondi), and a picture of Renaissance Italy 
at a time when its coasts were being raided 
by Barbary Corsairs, and when the 
Inquisition was busy. 


A stupy in comparative literature by 
Dr. H. M. Hall, entitled ‘ Idylls of Fisher- 
men,’ is about to be published by Mr. 
Henry Frowde for the Columbia University 
Press. The book deals with the origins of 
the pastorals of fishers, Sannazaro and his 
imitators on the Continent, and the 
English fisher idylls. 


A NEW EDITION of ‘ The International 
Directory of Booksellers and _Biblio- 
phile’s Manual,’ being the ninth, is 
announced by Mr. James Clegg, of Roch- 
dale. It will include a Select Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies, with index of 
authors, compiled by Mr. Daniel Hipwell. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of 
Mr. Alfred Marks, who found time to 
add to his business as a banking expert 
careful research in art and history. He 
was the author of ‘ Who killed Sir Ed- 
mund Berry Godfrey?’ ‘Hubert and 
John van Eyck: the Question of their 
Collaboration Considered,’ and an excel- 
lent book concerning ‘ Tyburn Tree: its 
History and Annals.’ His interest in 
out-of-the-way questions found scope in 
Notes and Queries, to which he was a 
genial and learned contributor. 


Mrs. DE Courcy LaFFan, who died on 
Thursday week last after a long illness, 
wrote under the name of Leith-Adams (that 
of her first husband) a number of novels 
which had some vogue in their day, the 
best known being ‘My Land of Beulah.’ 
She was on the s of All the Year 
Round for several years, and of late had 
taken to the writing of plays. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o— 


An Introduction to the Study of the Pro- 
tozoa, with Special Reference to the 
Parasitic Forms. By E. A. Minchin. 
(Arnold.) 


Tats book is an introduction to the 
study of the Protozoa. Recent ad- 
vances in medical science, notably in the 
case of tropical diseases, have brought 
the subject into special prominence. 
The science of “ protozoology,”’ as it is 
termed, covers a vast field; and conse- 
quently Prof. Minchin has confined the 
present work chiefly to the parasitic 
forms. The medical expert, in studying 
the life-history of these unicellular organ- 
isms, is apt to restrict his observations 
to that portion of the life-cycle which is 
concerned in the propagation of diseases 
inman. His work being essentially practi- 
cal, he often fails to realize the position 
which these organisms occupy in Nature. 
Prof. Minchin does not treat of purely 
medical problems; he approaches the 
study of parasitic Protozoa from the 
naturalist’s point of view. 

It has been found necessary to restrict 
the bibliography for a full index to the 
literature already extant would by itself 
fill a volume of the size of the present 
one. The author has, however, included 
the most important contributions up to 
last year. In the excellent index he has 
adopted the ingenious plan of giving in 
larger type the number of the page on 
which each technical term is explained, 
thus forming not only an index, but also 
a glossary. 

The term Protozoa is the name given 
to animals of a primitive or archaic type, 
and has been adopted since 1820 in place 
of the German word Urthiere. The author 
insists that it should be applied only 
to the single cell possessing a nucleus, 
and he points out that most modern 
writers regard the cell as the primi- 
tive vital unit; in this way the word 
“cell” becomes synonymous with micro- 
organisms, or any other word denoting 
the most primitive type of living 
being. Originally “cell” was applied 
to the various elements that go to form 
the tissues of animals and plants. The 
word really denotes an enclosing mem- 
brane or framework, and the early writers 
had this meaning in their minds. Later, 
however, the contents of the cell 
became of greater importance, and the 
contained protoplasm was differentiated 
into two parts, called nucleus and cyto- 
plasm. Modern science is bringing to 
our notice many forms of living matter 
which do not possess a nucleus at all, as 
in the case of the bacteria and other 
micro-organisms ; in fact, there is no 
doubt that the nucleated cell is not the 
beginning vi all things, and yet another 
world has been discovered, consisting of 
fragments of colloid material surrounded 
by an envelope, and containing in some 
instances the precursor of the nucleus 
in the form of granules. Prof. Minchin is, 





on this point, at one with Prof. Schafer’s 
views in his recent address to the 
British Association. They both agree 
that there are more primitive forms of 
life than the nucleated cell, and they imply 
that the time required for the formation 
of the nucleus in the cell from the scat- 
tered granules of chromatin may be 
untold ages in the evolutionary process. 
It is important at this juncture that 
biologists should be agreed among them- 
selves as to what they mean by the word 
“cell,” and we heartily endorse Prof. 
Minchin’s view, in his classification of the 
Protozoa, that the original meaning of 
the word should, as far as possible, be 
retained, and that no living organisms 
should be enrolled under this term 
unless they contain a fully formed 
nucleus. Modern research has also demon- 
strated that Protozoa may belong to 
either the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
and that the determining factors in each 
case are the food supply and general 
environment. 

The author gives a very interesting 
description of the nucleus of the cell as 
found in Protozoa and also Metazoa. 
A substance known as chromatin, to 
which reference has been made, is the 
vital element contained in the nucleus, 
and exercises most important functions 
in the future development of the organism. 
Chemically this substance is allied to the 
proteins, but its exact composition is at 
present impossible to determine. 

Direct experimental proof of the value 
of chromatin in the life of the cell can be 
obtained by dividing Protozoa into pieces, 
some containing portions of the nucleus, 
whilst others consist only of the cyto- 
plasm. The former are able to regenerate 
the lost parts, and also to carry on the 
processes of assimilation, growth, and 
reproduction, whereas those that contain 
no nucleus are unequal to these processes. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
chromatin is its great variability; no 
two cells are exactly alike, and even the 
same cell shows at different times varia- 
tion. Chromatin regulates the activities 
of the cell-body, and in this respect 
originates the elaborate mechanisms of 
cell-division and the sexual process. The 
extreme variability of chromatin will 
help to explain the differences that exist 
between individuals in every species of 
living being. If chromatin really deter- 
mines the specific characters in every 
instance, our present theories will sub- 
stantiate the evolutionary doctrine. It 
would appear, however, that we have 
yet to discover why chromatin should 
be so variable. 

The cell-body usually contains only one 
nucleus, but sometimes, as in the case of 
Sarcodina, multiple nuclei occur without 
differentiation ; for instance, there are 
two nuclei in Ameceba binucleata, a 


dozen or more in Difflugia, and from thirty 
to forty up to five hundred in Actino- 
spherium. In trypanosomes and allied 
forms differentiation of nuclei occurs, and 
in this case there are usually two nuclei 
—a principal nucleus or trophonucleus, 
which appears to regulate the general 





metabolism of the cell; and a kineto- 
nucleus, which has relation to the organs 
of motion. The author gives a very able 
exposition of the centrosome, which is 
the centre of the kinetic activity of the 
nucleus. Writers differ as to what exactly 
constitutes the centrosome. It appears 
to be a minute grain or grains, close to 
the nuclear membrane. It can be observed 
only during the process of reproduction by 
division, and may be either inside or 
outside the nucleus. 

There is also an interesting chapter on 
the general physiology of the Protozoa, 
which will be of use to those who do not 
wish to consult larger works on the 
subject. Dr. Minchin gives a brief sketch 
under the following headings: (1) Nutri- 
tion and Assimilation, (2) Respiration, 
(3) Secretion and Excretion, (4) Trans- 
mutation of Energy, (5) Reactions to 
Stimuli and to changes of medium 
or environment, (6) Degeneration and 
Regeneration. We strongly recommend 
this volume to medical men and all who 
are interested in the subject. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Inclusion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 
Bonney (T. G.), THE BUILDING OF THE ALPs, 
12/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
Written from the point of view of a 
geologist and naturalist, the book dwells on 
the physical and geological history of the 
Alps, and embodies the results of the 
author’s many years of work on the sub- 
ject. 
Bryce (Alexander), Dimretics, “ People’s 
Books,”’ 6d. net. ack 
To a large extent ‘ Dietetics’ follows the 
same lines as the author’s ‘ Modern Theories 
of Diet.’ Dr. Bryce appears to have written 
for the normal healthy person and to help him 
to remain so, and consequently generalizes 
rather than prescribes. 


Goodrich (Edwin S.), THz Evonurion oF 
Livine OrGaAnisMs, ‘ People’s Books,” 
6d. net. Jack 

A perfect model of what an elementary 

manual ought to be. In a hundred pages 
Mr. Goodrich contrives to give a bird’s- 
eye view of all the current theories con- 
cerning evolution, including such matters as 
Weismann’s ideas about the germ-plasm 
and the Mendelian theory of heredity. 
These are set forth with as much avoidance 
of technicalities as is possible, and in lan- 
guage which is capable of being understood 
by anybody. The book should be most 
useful, not only to the beginner in biology, 
but also to every one who wishes to follow the 
newspaper controversies which occasionally 
arise over such matters as the origin of life. 
The author’s standpoint can be judged 
from his remark that “ we believe that to 
every mental process....there corresponds 
some physico-chemical change....So far 
as we know, neither the mental nor the 
metabolic processes can take place without 
the other. Yet....the one is certainly 
not the product of the other, nor can it 
interfere with the continuity of the other.” 


Gregory (J. W.), THe Maxine OF THE 
Eartu, “Home University Library,” 

1/ net. Williams & Norgate 

A fascinating little volume is Prof. 
Gregory’s. Beginning with an explanation 
of the nebular hypothesis, he passes on to 
an extended statement of the tetrahedral 
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theory of the plan of the earth—this being, 
we believe, its first popular exposition— 
and concludes with a study of the “ oo 
mordial jelly,” the beginnings of life. 
Among the many good things contained 
in this series this takes a high place. As a 
simple introduction to the study of geology 
or geography, it deserves to occupy @ 
popular position. 


Lamb (C. G.), Exampies In APPLIED ELEc- 
TRICITY, 2/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 

This collection of examples in ‘applied 
electricity is stated to be compiled mainly 
from test papers set to the students in the 
Cambridge Engineering Laboratory, supple- 
mented by questions set in the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos (A _ section). The book 
contains 30 papers, each comprising 8 
problems, progressively increasing in diffi- 
culty, solutions being given in an Appendix. 
The inclusion of this subject in the syllabus 
of Universities has tended to systematize 
courses of instruction, and a well-arranged 
collection of problems is now distinctly 
serviceable. The method of grouping 
adopted in this work is possibly open to 
criticism. As a series of test papers it 
seems very suitable, but a teacher desiring 
to select a few problems bearing on the 
matter of his lecture might perhaps prefer 
the questions to be classified according to 
subject. 

The standard of difficulty is in some cases 
distinctly high, and a student who has 
conscientiously solved this series of problems 
should have laid the foundation of a good 
working knowledge of applied electricity. 


Leighton (Gerald), EmpryoLocy, THE BEGIN- 
nInGs OF LirE, “ People’s Books,” 6d. 
net. Jack 

Dr. Leighton’s book describes in a clear 
and comprehensive manner the laws of 
the beginnings and early developments of 
the living organism, with special attention 
to the human embryo. In our opinion, the 
utility of the booklet would be considerably 
increased by more diagrams and a glossary 
of the technical terms employed. 


Lynch (Arthur), PsycHotocy, a New System 
based on the Study of the Fundamental 
Processes of the Human Mind, 2 vols., 
10/6 net each. Swift 

Designed to offer an answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘ Is it possible to conduct the analysis 
through the world so as finally to arrive at 
certain elements, the unanalysable processes, 
and to show that the modes of synthesis of 
these form the schema of all that can be 
known ?” 


Macpherson (Hector), Jun., Pracricat AsTRO- 
NOMY WITH THE UNAIDED Eye, “ The 
People’s Books,” 6d. net. Jack 

This is the second of the books on astro- 
nomy in this series, but the two scarcely 

overlap. The earlier book by Mr. E. W. 

Maunder, already mentioned in these columns 

(Athen., March 2, p. 248), dealt with the 

history of the science and astronomy in 

general, but touched scarcely at all on the 
observational side. This book by Mr. Mac- 
pherson is almost entirely devoted to the 
stars as seen by the naked eye, and is, in 
fact, intended as a guide-book, by the use 
of which any one unacquainted with the 
heavens may learn the principal constella- 
tions. The small diagrams of the larger 
star-groups may help to that end, but it seems 
strange that there is no sketch or diagram 
to connect one group with another, and 
to show relative positions. Here and there 





the instructions are hardly clear, e.g. the 
phrase on p. 48, “a line drawn from eta | 


Urse Majoris will reach Arcturus,” is 
only useful if the direction in which the 
line should be drawn is known. Informa- 
tion about individual stars extracted from 
various authorities, with occasional hints at 
legends attaching to particular constellations, 
written in a pleasant readable style, is in- 
cluded. The title may be found misleading. 
for to many people the phrase “ Practical 
Astronomy ” is associated with observation 
in the sense of measurement, and this does 
not find a place in the book. Celestial 
objects that can be seen by the naked eye— 
sun, moon, planets, comets, meteors—are 
dealt with in a few pages at the end. 


Minchin (E. A.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy oF THE Protozoa, with Special 
Reference to the Parasitic Forms, 21/ 

Arnold 
For review see p. 278. 


Munro (Robert), PatzwouirHic MAN AND 
TERRAMARA SETTLEMENTS IN EUROPE, 
with 75 Plates and 174 Figures in the 
Text, 16/net. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; 

London, Gurney & Jackson 
Lectures in Anthropology and Prehistoric 

Archeology associated with the University 

of Edinburgh, and delivered during February 

and March, 1912. 


Science Progress, JuLy QuaRTER, 5/ net. 
John Murray 
In the current issue, which maintains the 
usual high standard, Dr. Cecil Desch con- 
tributes an important article on ‘The 
Structure of Metals,’ showing the applica- 
tion of metallography to technical practice. 
Photographs of various specimens accom- 
pany the article, which is the first of two. 
The advantage of the microscopical treat- 
ment of metals over the method of chemical 
analysis is that the result of the heat treat- 
ment on which their chemical and physical 
properties are dependent is made evident. 
Mr. F. W. Aston deals with ‘ Sir J. J. Thom- 
son’s New Method of Chemical Analysis.’ 
The method is that of imparting high 
velocities to molecules of gases by sub- 
mitting them to high-tension electric dis- 
charges and tracing photographically their 
parabolic path of travel. The article, which 
is well illustrated, discusses the possibilities 
of the method, and describes the specific 
behaviour of a few elementary substances. 
Mr. D. L. Chapman writes on ‘ Conditions 
of Chemical Change,’ continuing the study 
of photo-chemical changes in gases and 
treating the subject from the experimental 
point of view. Two articles deal with 
medical science. Dr. Gowland Hopkins 
contributes a memoir of the life’s work of 
Dr. Pavy on Diabetes, and sympathetically 
examines the value of his contribution 
to the knowledge of the subject. Dr. 
Charles Walker continues his study of 
‘Theories and Problems of Cancer.’ He 
gives reasons for rejecting the parasitic 
theory of cancer, and furnishes results of 
some experimental investigations on dogs, 
rats, and mice. Mr. C. T. Gimingham’s 
article, ‘ Variation in Pastures,’ discusses the 
known and possible differences in the 
nature of the soil, herbage, flora, &c., of 
lands suitable and unsuitable for pasture. 
Special reference is made to Romney Marshes 
and the ‘scouring’? lands of Somerset. 
Mr. Allan Ferguson has a contribution 
on ‘The Genesis of Logarithms,’ which 
enumerates the various tables in use up 
to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, describing the methods by which 
they were computed, and further deals 
with the work of Napier and Briggs in 
computing the log tables which are in use 
to-day. 








United States National Museum: 1911, 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW TERRESTRIAL 
IsOPOD BELONGING TO THE GENUS 
CUBARIS FROM Panama, by Harriet 
Richardson ; 1912, A New Discopriuip 
Worm FROM CoLoRaDOo, by Max M. 
Ellis; 1914, Drscrretions or Two 
New Parasitic Isopops BELONGING 
TO THE GENERA PALZGYGE AND Pro- 
BOPYRUS FROM Panama, by Harriet 
Richardson; 1915, DrEscrrPTions oF 
Two New Species or FIsHES FROM 
Honoivutvu, Hawat, by D. 8S. Jordan 
and C. W. Metz; 1916, A Revision or 
THE SUBSPECIES OF THE GREEN HERON 
(BUTORIDES VIRESCENS, Linnzvs), by 
H. C. Oberholser; 1917, Descrietion 
OF A New Famity oF PEDICULATE 
FISHES FROM CELEBES, by H. M. Smith 
and L. Radcliffe; 1918, Drscrrerion 
oF A NEw SPECIES oF IsOPOD BELONG- 
ING TO THE GENUS APSEUDES FROM 
Ecuapor, by Harriet Richardson ; and 
1920, ConTRIBUTIONS TO OUR Know- 
LEDGE OF BEES AND ICHNEUMON-FLIES, 
including the Descriptions of Twenty- 
One New Genera and Fifty-Seven New 
Species of Ichneumon-Fiies, by H. L. 
Viereck. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 


Wallace (Alfred R.), Man’s Piace IN THE 
UNIVERSE, a Study of the Results of 
Scientific Research in relation to} the 
Unity or Plurality of Worlds, 1/ net. 

Chapman & Hall 
Cheap edition. 


Wang (Chung Yu), BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
MINERAL WEALTH AND GEOLOGY OF 
CHINA. Griffin 

For many years the author has been 
engaged upon a work dealing with these 
subjects, which, as the Preface says, “‘ are 
gradually assuming great importance in the 
development of the industries and sciences 
of China.” 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SEPT. Science. 


18 Animal Secrets Told, a Book of ‘‘ Whys,’’ 
by Harry Chase Brearley, illustrated, 5/ net. 
H 


eadley 
18 Building Construction, by Prof. He 

Adams, Part I., 3d. Cassell 
18 Cabinet-Work and Joinery, Part I., 3d. 


Cassell 
18 Wood-Working, Part I., 3d Cassell 
18 Metal-Working, Part I., 3d. Cassell 


19 Indoor Gardening, by H. H. Thomas, 1/net. 
Cassell 


19 Wireless Telegraphy and How to Make the 
Apparatus, ‘‘ Work Handbooks,” 1/ net. Cassell 
20 The Humble-Bee, its Life-History and How 
to Domesticate It, by F. W. L. Sladen, illustrated, 
10/ net. Macmillan 
20 Wild Life in the West Highlands, a Volume 
of Nature Studies, by Charles H. Alston, illus- 
trated by A. Scott Rankin, 6/ net. 
Glasguw, MacLehose 
23 Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad, 
by H. Rowland Brown, 7/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
25 Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Borders, 
by Walter P. Wright, illustrated, 12/6 net. 
Headley 
30 The Insanity of Passion and Crime, by Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, 10/6 net. useley 


Oct. 
1 Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture: House Flies and how They spread Disease, 
by C. G. Hewitt; The Individual in the Animal 
Kingdom, by Julian S. Huxley; The Work of 
Rain and Rivers, by T. G. Bonney, Sc.D.; The 
Psychology of Insanity, by Bernard Hart, M.D. ; 
and Brewing, by A. Chaston Chapman, 1/ net 
each. Cambridge University Press 

Radium and Radio-Activity, by A. T. Cameron, 
** Romance of Science Series.” S.P.C.K. 
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Science Gossip. 


Tue lighting of the House of Commons 
has until recently been effected by flat- 
flame gas-burners placed above the trans- 
lucent glass panels in the ceiling. It is 
now proposed to substitute metallic - fila- 
ment electric lamps, and the idea seems 
to have caused some rturbation. The 
House is, indeed, notoriously conservative 
in these matters. The Illuminating Engi- 
neer recalls that in the past the substitution 
of gas for wax candles was not achieved 
without opposition. When Dr. D. B. Reid 
advocated this change, he received from 
Sir Benjamin Stephenson and the Earl of 
Bessborough the definite reply: “Do what 
a will for the acoustics and ventilation, 

ut take it as a fixed and settled point that 
wax candles remain !”’ 


In a recent article in Science Progress 
Mr. J. S. Dow gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of the industrial application of the 
invisible ultra-violet rays. Sunlight being 
rich in these rays, it is their presence which 
renders daylight so much more effective 
than most artificial illuminants in photo- 
paws Ultra-violet rays are responsible 
for the effects of sunburn, as well as for the 
fading of colours, by attacking the chemical 
constituents of dyed materials. Until 
recently, there being few convenient artificial 
illuminants rich in ultra-violet rays, the 
carpet -makers and dye-merchants in the 
north of Germany used to test their mate- 
rials by sending them away to be exposed 
to the strong sunlight of the sunny 
south. But by the new form of electric 
mercury - vapour lamp, and a quartz tube, 
which is exceedingly rich in ultra-violet 
rays, the permanency of dyed materials can 

ily be tested artificially, irrespective of 
climatic conditions, and a few days’ exposure 
only is needed. 


Pror. PEARSE (of Philadelphia) has found 
in the Philippines frogs living in estuaries 
which seem, contrary to the habits of frogs 
in general, to be perfectly able to resist 
the effects of sea-water. 

In this connexion it is to be noticed that 
M. Georges Bohn and Mile. Drzewina showed 
some years ago that brackish water had a 
stimulating effect on the hatching of the 
eggs and the growth of the tadpoles of 
Rana temporaria and Rana fusca, and that 
this effect, instead of being proportional to 
the concentration of the solution, had a 
critical point which was about equivalent to 
six grammes of sea-salt to the litre. Curi- 
ously enough, also, they found that eggs 
placed in sea-water diluted above or under 
this critical point had a habit of producing 
monsters with tails either much longer and 
thinner or shorter and broader than is normal. 
This seems to throw some light upon the 
place of origin of the Amphibia, and perhaps 
of all terrestrial vertebrates. 


Mr. P. G. Nuttine (of the United States 
Bureau of Weights and Measures) has written 
a careful summary of the arguments for 
and against the existence of the ether. He 
shows clearly enough that, the doctrine 
of relativity apart, the whole question is 
resolving itself into a struggle between the 
corpuscular and the undulatory theories of 
light; and that the ether as conceived by 
the adherents of the latter cannot have 
mechanical properties as we understand 
them. Among the explanations he chooses 


two: either the ether does possess mechanical 
properties, but in space of four dimensions 
only; or it has mechanical properties in 
space of three dimensions—but these are of a 
nature unknown to us. 


FINE ARTS 


—o— 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and 
Southern Italy. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


In this volume Mr. Bumpus continues his 
survey of the Cathedrals of Europe, 
describing ‘in his well-known style the 
principal basilicas and churches of Rome, 
and giving a summary account of 
the principal features of a number of 
the cathedral churches of Southern Italy. 
Much of the volume is devoted to an 
impressionist account of St. Peter’s and 
the Lateran, the former being compared 
with St. Paul’s in considerable detail. 
The readers of this series will obtain from 
this volume what they have learnt to 
expect from the author—a survey of 
such of the leading architectural features 
of the various buildings he describes as 
would catch the eye of an instructed 
amateur, with the accepted explanations 
of their peculiarities, a history of the 
buildings, and some pleasant discursions 
into liturgical matters and sacred legend. 
It seems a pity, however, that Mr. Bumpus 
had not assimilated such works as Rivoira’s 
‘Lombardic Architecture’ and Davies’s 
* Renascence Tombs of Rome,’ as well as 
recent French work on the Roman 
Basilica, before this survey was under- 
taken. It would have been interesting 
to see how the views put forward in these 


Bumpus’s book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs which are in the majority of cases 
on far too small a scale to serve any useful 
purpose of study, though they will assist 
the reader to form some picture of the 
churches the author is describing. The 
proof-reading of the numerous Latin 
inscriptions is unfortunately defective to 
a degree that spoils their usefulness. 

So many of the really ancient church 
buildings of Rome are hidden under un- 
sightly modern fronts that a real service 
has been rendered to uninstructed tra- 
vellers by pointing out to them what 
to look for in the monuments usually 
visited at Rome, and leading them to 
admire the majestic simplicity of basilican 
architecture, far removed from the 
Romanesque or Gothic of more northern 
countries. This work will reveal to them 
buildings from the age of Constantine, 
mosaics and frescoes showing the infancy 
of Christian art, and the few medieval 
monuments of Rome, as well as the more 
imposing works of the baroque and Jesuit 
architecture, for which Mr. Bumpus seems 
to have a half-hearted admiration. It is 
hardly possible to over-estimate the influ- 
ence of Roman builders on the archi- 
tecture of Europe, especially in the develop- 
ment of the vault and of the dome. Vault- 
ing was used by them in all sorts of con- 
ditions with the greatest freedom ; timber 
work was thrown over wide spans, and it 
seems that trusses were a Roman inven- 
tion; their domes have never been 





surpassed for daring and size; and their 
methods of decoration and surface finish 


works would have impressed him. Mr. | 


are perfect examples of splendid Philistin- 
ism. The variety and richness of the 
remains of Roman architecture are only 
now beginning to be appreciated, and their 
influence on the development of Roman- 
esque is still under examination; but 
there seems little doubt that, while the 
interior decoration of Christian churches 
was influenced by Byzantium and the 
East, there is a well-marked continuity 
between the Roman and Romanesque 
styles of construction. 

We feel sure that this book, though 
it does not claim to be the result of 
any special and prolonged study of 
Roman architecture, and is perhaps 
hardly up to the level of some of its 
predecessors, will be received more 
favourably by the general public for which 
it was written than a more technical and 
exhaustive treatise would be. The success 
of the series of which it forms part shows 
that Mr. Bumpus has found or made for 
himself a public interested in architecture, 
and glad to read books about it in which 
technicalities are reduced to a minimum 
or explained as they are used. In doing 
this he has rendered good service. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Bode (Wilhelm) and Marks (Murray), Tue 
ITALIAN BRONZE STATUETTES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, Vol. ITI., 130/ net. 

Grevel 
For notice of Vols. I. and II. see Athen., 
Aug. 21, 1909, p. 217. 


Bumpus (T. Francis), Tae CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES OF ROME AND SOUTHERN 
ITALY. Werner Laurie 

For notice see above on this page. 


Cook (E. T.), A Poputar HANDBOOK TO THE 
Nationat Galery, including by Special 
Permission Notes collected from the 
Works of John Ruskin: Vol. II. Brivis 
Scuoots (including the Tate Gallery), 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
10/ net. Macmillan 

Pictures by foreign artists having been 
recorded in vol. i. of this publication, that 
before us deals with the products of the 

British School at the National Gallery, 

and the entire contents of the Tate Gallery, 

which is not yet so widely appreciated as 


| it should be. This well-bound and compact 


volume will add much to the pleasure and 
knowledge of visitors, including, as it does, 
ample information as to the pictures, and 
a judicious mixture of biography, criticism, 
and other relevant matter. Thus under 
‘ The Fighting Téméraire ’ four poems which 
it has inspired are mentioned, Ruskin is 
ably summarized, the genesis and price of 
the picture are noted, and a brief history 
of the vessel itself is added. The fine series 
of pictures by Watts is an instance in which 
notes are a great gain, if not essential. Two 
useful appendixes afford an easy means of 
verifying details of artists and pictures. 
Cosmos, THE Position or LANDSCAPE IN 
Art, 3/6 net. Allen 
The author’s object is not to give an 
essay on the principles of landscape painting, 
but to remove the wrong impressions as to 
its possibilities which he conceives have 
led many artists to devote their attention 





to it. He has no sympathy with Post- 
Impressionists. 
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Rémische Forschungen, herausgegeben von 
der Bibliotheca MHertziana: II. Lr 
STaTUE DI Roma, GRUNDLAGEN FUR 
EINE GESCHICHTE ANTIKEN MONUMENTE 
IN DER RENAISSANCE: Band I. QUELLEN 
uND SAMMLUNGEN, von Paul Gustav 
Hiibner. 

Leipsic, Klinkhardt & Biermann 

An introductory volume to what promises 

to be a thorough work. The aid of experts 
in various countries has been secured. 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Part VI., 2/6 ‘The Studio’ Office 
The sixth and last part of this series 
contains three remarkably fine drawings: 
‘Norham Castle,’ glowing with sunlight ; 
the view across St. Goar, a misty morning 
effect, in innumerable gradations of blue ; 
and ‘ Lake Tiny,” seen in gathering twilight. 
Considered as a whole, the thirty examples 
of Turner’s work in water-colour are both 
varied and characteristic. The process of 
reproduction is extremely successful, and 
Mr. Finberg’s commentary elucidates with- 
out overbalancing the plates. 


Vergili Maronis (P.) Opera OMNIA, ex 
Recensione Henrici Nettleship a Joanne 

P. Postgate Relecta, 2 vols. 
Macmillan, and Lee Warner 

Virgil’s charm has prevailed through 
many centuries, and it is not, therefore, 
surprising that of all Latin works not strictly 
utilitarian his were the most frequently 
reproduced, first in manuscript, and, when 
printing came, in book-form. Our earliest 
classical manuscripts are fourth- and fifth- 
century copies of Virgil in square capitals, 
and more splendid ones still in rustic capitals, 
with illuminations which remain our best 
key to classic painting. The printers of the 
first half-century of typography found an 
eager demand for the classics, and in 
thirty years—from 1469 to the end of the 
fifteenth century—more than 150 editions of 
Virgil were put on the market, nearly all of 
them in the shape of large folios. Since 
then the tale of editions is almost in- 
numerable ; a great collection of them was 
some years ago presented to an American 
University by its owner, and amounted 
to some thousands of volumes without 
approaching completeness. Baskerville estab- 
lished his fame by his Virgil in 1757— 
the Foulis edition was one of the glories 
of that press—and several eighteenth-century 
printers produced very fine Virgils within 
the limitations of the period. 

The Riccardi Press edition in two volumes, 
printed at the Chiswick Press in Mr. Horne’s 
type, will bear comparison with the best of 
its predecessors. beating the eighteenth- 
century printers in point of beauty in design 
and grace in outline, while in workmanship 
and regularity of colour it is superior to the 
fifteenth-century folios which inspired its 
style. The habitual reading of a book 
like this is an education to the eye, as its 
possession is a pleasure. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


19 English and Welsh Cathedrals, by T. D. 
Atkinson, illustrated by Walter Dexter, 10/6 net. 
Methuen 

Oct. 
1 Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 

The Civilization of Ancient Mexico, b 

Lewis Spence; and Brasses, by J. S. M. Ward, 
1/ net each. Cambridge University Press 

10 The Charm of London, illustrated by Yoshio 
Markino, New Edition, 5/ net. Chatto 

Ov. 

The Old Colleges of Oxford, their Architectural 
History illustrated and described by Aymer 
Vallance, 73/6 net till Oct. 8; afterwards 84/ net. 

Batsford 





NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF 
CUMBERLAND. 


IF it is true, as was contended a fortnight 
ago, that churches in Westmorland have been 
unduly maligned, still more is this the case 
with Cumberland. Several are mean in size 
and have poorly repaired fabrics, and in 
various cases of so-called restoration many of 
the ancient features have been ruthlessly ob- 
literated. Nevertheless, there are at least 





seventy churches in the county which, either | 


in whole or in part, well merit the attention 
of the ecclesiologist. This is more than can 
be said of several other counties of approxi- 
mate area. 

There are no clearly defined notes of pre- 
Norman architecture, as in Northumber- 
land, but a recent visit to Edenhall Church 
sufficed to convince me of the presence of 
such work in the fabric on the north side 
of the chancel. I am told that this too 
is probably the case with Over Denton, 
whilst at Cleator, where the lower part of 
the chancel walls is of round cobbles for 
about three feet, the claims of Saxon building 
are strong. 

It is of interest to find Roman material 
used to a considerable extent in the walling 
of several churches, notably at Beaumont, 
Bowness, Kirkbampton, and Over Denton. 
At Kirkbampton a small inscribed Roman 
stone is built into the south side of the 
chancel wall. 

The examples of Norman architecture are 
numerous. The best known, in addition 
to the west end of Carlisle Cathedral, are 
to be found at Brigham, Burgh-by-Sands, 
Dearham, Over Denton, Great Salkeld, 
Torpenhow, and Warwick. The chancel 
arch of Aikton and the late north arcade of 
Kirkoswald should also be noted. Interest- 
ing portions of eleventh- and twelfth-century 
work survive in several of the smaller 
churches, as at Cleator, Crosscanonby, and 
Isell, or in the chancel of the old church of 
Ireby. 

Much of what remains of Lanercost Priory, 
the western arm of which serves as the 
parish church, is of the best period of Early 
English. The arcades of Newton Reigny, 
the south doorway of Kirkoswald, the 
chancel of Dacre, and parts of Crosscanonby 
show good work of this thirteenth-century 
style. There are also various instances of 
lancet windows, mostly small and simple in 
design. 

Decorated work, as in Westmorland, is 
most exceptional. Almost the only dis- 
tinctive work of this style, apart from the 
Cathedral, is to be found in the south ‘aisle 
of Brigham. The continuous Scottish raids 
during the best part of this period prevented 
any attention being paid to the churches, 
except of a defensive character. 

The collegiate church of Greystoke is a 
fine example of Perpendicular work. Several 
other churches show comparatively un- 
important evidence of fifteenth-century 
alterations, as at Edenhall, Wetheral, &c. 
The upper parts of the tower of Penrith 
are of good construction, c. 1470. Cros- 
thwaite is said to have been rebuilt through- 
out in the days of Queen Mary. 

The long-sustained Border warfare has 
left its mark on several of the Cumberland 
churches. It is obvious that the towers of 
the churches of Burgh-by-Sands, Newton 
Arlosh, and Great Salkeld were constructed 
with the idea of being used as fortresses. 
It was at Burgh-by-Sands, on the south 
shore of Solway, that Edward I. died in 
1307, when preparing for a campaign against 
the Bruce. he west tower, with walls 
six or seven feet thick, was wholly rebuilt 
about that period; and there is another 
massive tower at the east end, supposed to 


have served as the vicar’s residence. At 
Newton Arlosh, a few miles west of Burgh, 
the small church, as well as the tower, is 
purely defensive. The windows are over 
seven feet from the ground, and not one, 
even at the east end, exceeds a foot in width 
and about three feet in height. At Great 
Salkeld a tower of defence was added to the 
old Norman church early in the fourteenth 
century. Several other towers, as at Brig- 
ham, have strongly vaulted basements. 

The county is celebrated for its wealth 
of pre-Norman sculptured stones of @ 
Christian character, which cover in date 


| nearly seven centuries between the exodus 
'of the Romans and the settlement of 
| the Normans. For a third of that time 
| the Cimbri, a Romano-British race, held the 


land. They were succeeded, towards the 
end of the seventh century, by the Angles 
from Northumbria, and two centuries later 
by the Danes and a mixed multitude of 
Celto-Scandinavians and Vikings from Ire- 
land and the Isles. During all these years 
the art of carving stone was maintained 
with varied skill for the purpose of erecting 
grave-monuments. The last word on these 


'carved stones has been written by that 








learned Northern antiquary Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood in a profusely illustrated article 
in the ‘ Victoria County History of Cumber- 
land’ (vol. i. pp. 233-95). The great 
majority of these stones stand in church- 
yards, or are built into the fabrics of churches. 
It is to my mind idle to imagine that Chris- 
tians who possessed the wit and cunning 
to produce these mementoes, some of great 
size and of no mean art, would be content 
to worship God in mere wooden shanties 
when stone abounded around them and 
wood was sparse in many districts. Among 
this fine and extensive series of early crosses, 
perhaps the best worth studying are those 
of Bewcastle, Dearham, Gosforth, Penrith, 
Ruthwell, and Waberthwaite. Of the few 
which bear inscriptions, the most remark- 
able is that at Beckermet St. Bridget. 
There have been at least five totally different 
readings of the five lines of characters, 
made by as many men of antiquarian 
repute, from Prof. Stephens onwards. Autho- 
rities are also at variance as to the nature 
of the lettering and its probable date. 

There is a great variety of medizval 
sepulchral slabs from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. Those of Cumberland 
would form a basis, if thoroughly discussed, 
for a new manual on the subject. Cutts’s 
work, good at the time of issue, is now out 
of date. Several of them bear the incised 
emblem of a pair of shears. peer gore 4 
shears are found with chalice and mi 
Hence a local antiquary wrote learnedly, 
insisting that they were the scissors 
for the first tonsure, and therefore denoted 
a cleric of some high standing. But this 
is an absurdity, for shears appear on more 


| than one slab which bears a woman’s name. 


They most probably denote wealth in 
sheep or woolstapling. 

Cumberland is also rich in old monu- 
mental effigies. Forty-one are to be found 
in twenty-four churches. Among the most 
notable are those at Ainstable, Camerton, 
Crosthwaite, Greystoke, Wetheral, and 
Workington. There are two of wood, at 
Millom and Ousby. The story of the 
migration of the presentments of Anthony 
Hutton, a Master in Chancery, ob. 1637, 
and Elizabeth his wife, is remarkable. 
These massive stone effigies were ejected 
from Penrith Church when it was rebuilt 
in 1720-22, and moved to the grounds of 
Nunwick House, Great Salkeld. In 1893 
they were transferred to the churchyard of 
that parish, and in 1907 were happily re- 
plaoedl in the parish church of Penrith, though 
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the table-tomb on which they used to rest 
has been scale pe 

As to fonts, the wonderfully carved square 
font of Bridekirk yields to none in all 

land in interest and artistic merit. 
Prof. Stephens has shown that it was the 
work of one Richard of Durham, about 1150. 
Of the nine or ten other Norman fonts, the 
most remarkable are those of Dearham and 
Torpenhow. The late fourteenth-century 
font of Crosthwaite has an _ inscription 
asking prayers for the soul of Thomas 
Deskhede, vicar. 

Among a variety of points of general 
interest in Cumberland churches may be 
mentioned the old portraits in glass of 
Richard III. and his grandparents, Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, and Cecily 
Nevill at Penrith; the ancient glass in the 
fine east window of Greystoke; a good brass 
at Edenhall, 1458, to William Stapleton (in 
heraldic tabard) and wife; and a chained 
Bible of 1617, recently recovered for Dacre 
church after an absence of 150 years. 


Perhaps I may be permitted a brief 
postscript to my article on Westmorland 
churches. Among odds and ends of interest 
in particular churches which were omitted 
may be mentioned the seven - light east 
window of Windermere, filled with remark- 
ably good fifteenth-century glass from 
Cartmel Priory ; a large free-standing holy- 
water stoup, of fourteenth-century date, 
at Martindale, now strangely placed on the 
disused altar-pace at the east end; the 
old thirteenth-century font at Patterdale, 
rescued from the churchyard, and somewhat 
foolishly exalted on the base of an old 
churchyard cross; parclose screening at 
Appleby St. Lawrence; and portions of old 
screenwork at Barton, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and Kirkby Stephen. J. Cuaries Cox. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


AN exhibition of works by four Lancashire 
artists—James Charles, George Sheffield, 
William Stott (of Oldham), and D. A. 
Williamson — will be open from Monday 
next to the end of October at the City of 
Manchester Art Gallery. 


Sm Gaston Masprero in this week’s 
Revue Critique examines among other things 
Prof. Sethe’s theory that the various myths 
of the goddess Hathor spring from the fact 
that the Egyptian word for “ eye” is femi- 
nine, and that the Sun, “the Eye of Horus,” 
therefore became a goddess as well as a god. 
This, which in its turn, perhaps, depends 
upon Prof. Junker’s lately published memoir 
on the coming forth of Hathor from Nubia, 
is connected by Prof. Sethe with the strife 
of the sun against the clouds, which finds 
expression in the Vedas and in other mytho- 
logies. 

Sir Gaston says, however, that clouds 
are too rare and — away too rapidly in 
Egypt for the Egyptians to have ever 
imagined that they could endanger the 
supremacy of the sun. This may be, 
although the existence of parallel myths 
drawn from the equally fugitive phenomena 
of the eclipse seems to be against him. 


Mr. HEINEMANN is publishing this autumn 
in his series of “‘ French Artists of our Day ”’ 
‘Courbet,’ by Prof. Léonce Bénédite; 
‘Manet,’ by M. Louis Hourticq; and ‘ Puvis 
de Chavannes,’ by M. André Michel. 

He has also in hand ‘Pictures of the 
Panama Canal,’ by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
who has often discovered poetry in industry. 
The Government of the Tnited States has 
already purchased all his original pictures. 





MUSIC 


—_p>— 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE 189th meeting of the Three Choirs 
opened last Tuesday morning in the usual 
manner with ‘Elijah.’ The rendering 
of the work under the direction of Dr. 
G. R. Sinclair was thoroughly sound, and 
the choir proved itself excellent in the 
matter of tone and balance ; the “‘ Thanks 
be to God” was given with due anima- 
tion. Miss Ruth Vincent was chief 
soprano, this being her first appearance 
at a festival. She was no doubt anxious, 
but her pure voice, artistic style, and at 
times dramatic, yet not exaggerated 
touches promise well for her as an oratorio 
singer. Mr. Thorpe Bates was very good 
in the Prophet music. Madame Ada 
Crossley and Mr. Gervase Elwes were at 
their best. 

The evening programme began with the 
interesting solo cantata “‘O amantissime 
sponse Jesu”’ by Christian Ritter, whom 
Mattheson in 1717 named as one of the 
fourteen most celebrated composers of 
that period; but until this cantata was 
discovered a few years ago by Herr 
Buchmayer, his music was unknown. 
He was born about 1650, and two years 
before the birth of Bach was organist 
and capellmeister to the King of Saxony. 
His music, expressive and devotional in 
character, shows Italian influence. The 
solo part was beautifully sung by Miss 
Muriel Foster, who also was heard in 
Brahms’s impressive Rhapsody for con- 
tralto solo, male chorus, and orchestra. 
Before it, however, was given the same 
composer’s ‘German Requiem,’ but the 
performance was somewhat laboured. 
After Monday’s rehearsals and ‘Elijah’ 
the choir was probably tired, and Dr. 
Sinclair’s energetic conducting may have 
been intended to spur on the singers. 
Beethoven’s c minor Symphony came 
as last number. 

The whole of Wednesday morning was 
devoted to Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ Passion. 
On account of its great length cuts are 
necessary, and certain numbers were 
omitted. Leaving out the Da Capos 
in the solos was, however, a somewhat 
doubtful proceeding. Why should not, 
at any rate, a portion of the opening 
symphonies be played? In the Chorale 
sung by boys’ voices in the Prologue the 
choir, although mf was marked, sang forte, 
so that the lower notes of the Chorale 
could not be distinguished. The same 
thing happened in other numbers. 

We mention this matter because the 
Chorale sung in unison isa special feature 
of the work. But the performance on 
the whole was most satisfactory. Of the 
many soloists it will suffice to say that Mr. 
Gervase Elwes delivered the words of the 
Evangelist with due weight, while Mr. 
Campbell McInnes (Jesus) was forcible 
without ever forgetting the solemnity 
of the words he was uttering. Dr. Sinclair 
has every reason to be proud of the 
results achieved. 





ee 


Musical Gossip. 


THE CaRL Rosa OPERA CoOMPANY’s per. 
formance of Arrigo Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,’ was 
of great interest. It has not been heard at 
Covent Garden for many years; Gounog’s 
‘Faust,’ the libretto of which only touches 
as it were the fringe of Goethe’s poem, hag 
proved too powerful a rival. Boito, who 
wrote his own libretto, tried in a set of scenes 
to sum up the story and _ philosophy of 
Goethe’s complete poem. His work wag 

roduced at Milan in 1868, and in its revised 

orm in 1875, so that the music is not quite 
up to date; the composer was influenced by 

erdi’s works before ‘ Aida,’ also by Berlioz, 
But he possessed dramatic instinct, and 
‘ Mefistofele’ is by no means a work of 
mere historical interest. 

The Carl Rosa Company has been per- 
forming the work in the provinces, in 
English, during the past fifteen years, but 
last week’s performance was, we believe, the 
first of the kind in London. The rendering 
of the work under the direction of Mr. E. 
Goossens was most praiseworthy. 


|. Mr. J. Fouxp in his four ‘ Music Pictures, 
Op. 33, performed for the first time at the 
Promenade Concerts tries to express atmo- 
sphere, and in the second and last there 
are realistic imitations. The pictures are 
‘The Ancient of Days,’ and in incongruous 
juxtaposition ‘Colombine,’ ‘An Old Greek 
Legend,’ and one dealing with the excite. 
ment of townsfolk in the Middle Ages caused 
by the ringing of the tocsin, the respective 
eae being Blake, Brunet, Martin, and 
outigny. These tone-pictures are inter- 
esting, clever, and commendably short. 
Apart from the titles, the pieces are, however, 
capable of being judged as abstract music. 


HanDEL was very fond of looking; at 

ictures, and had in his house two Rem- 
Sandee which had been presented to him 
by his friend Bernard Granville. It is 
therefore probable that, directly or in- 
directly, they inspired some of his music. 
In general, however, the ciassical com- 
posers rarely named the sources which 
stimulated their imagination; and even 
Beethoven, who occasionally did so, never— 
so far as we can remember—referred to any 
great painting. There are many gg 
in Wagner’s writings which show his love 
for the sister art, but we doubt whether he 
would have taken a picture as poetical basis 
for an instrumental work; for in referring 
to the fine discernment with which Mendels- 
sohn went to Nature for his subjects, 
executing them as a “kind of landsca 
epic,’ he speaks somewhat sarcastically 
of the “latest phase,” namely, ‘to take 
the cabinet-pictures of our local Exhibitions 
and set them to music straightway ”’ (Ellis, 
‘ Wagner’s Prose Works,’ vol. vi. p. 182). 
Liszt was the first to name particular pic- 
tures in this way. 


THE dates of the ninth programme of the 
London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall 
are as follows: October 28th, November 11th 
and 25th, December 9th, January 27th, Feb- 
ruary 10th, March 10th, May 26th, and June 
9th, 16th, and 23rd. The conductors will be 
Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Hamilton Harty, 
Herr Mengelberg, Herr A. Nikisch, and M. 
Wassily Safonofi. The announcements are 
interesting. The only work marked as new 
is one for solo violin by Mr. Hamilton Harty; 
we believe, however, that the symphonic 
poem ‘Three Palms,’ by Spendiaroff, is 4 
novelty. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvurs. Mr. Pélissier’s Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
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DRAMA 
—~— 


The English Stage, its Origins and Modern 
Developments: a Critical and Historical 
Study. By D. E. Oliver. (Ouseley.) 


It is a wide area which Mr. Oliver has 
attempted to cover in these lectures. 
Either the origins or the modern develop- 
ments of our stage would have satisfied 
most students as a subject, and to deal 
with both in a little volume of but 150 

es necessarily means the cramping 
of one or the other. Since the author 
deals principally with the English theatre 
of to-day, or of to-day and to-morrow, it 
is the historical side of his book which 
has to suffer. The whole history of our 
stage, from its beginnings to the death 
of Edmund Kean, is here dismissed in a 
couple of brief chapters. 

The first of those chapters may be com- 
mended as a model in the way of a sum- 
mary. Mr. Oliver has consulted the best 
available authorities and seized discrimi- 
natingly on the main points of their re- 
searches. The result is that what the 
limits of his space allow him to say of 
the miracle-plays, the moralities, those 
experiments which prepared the ground 
for the flowering of English blank-verse 
drama, and the medieval and Elizabethan 
stages, is told at once correctly and 
succinctly. 

His discretion is less exemplary when 
he attempts a survey of Restoration times. 
Here he indulges in one or two of those 
rather rash and sweeping generalizations 
which constitute the chief weakness of 
his book. <A certain Puritanical bias 
seems to affect him in the discus- 
sion of later seventeenth-century drama. 
“Of the Restoration dramatists,” says 
he impatiently, “‘ with the possible excep- 
tion of Dryden and Otway, the less said, 
the better’?; and to that school of 
comedy of which the finest bloom is 
‘The Way of the World ’ his sole allusion 
is a casual sneer at “the filthy plays of 
Congreve and Wycherley.” Just as he 
sees nothing in the shape of dramatic 
art which need occupy his attention 
between the plays of the Elizabethan 
authors and those of Sheridan and Gold- 
smith, so he passes disdainfully over the 
mneteenth century as a barren age, and 
cannot find matter worth his serious 
study till he reaches the theatre of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. John Galsworthy, and 
Mr. Granville Barker. 

Now The Atheneum is no less alive 
than Mr. Oliver can be to the brilliant gifts 
of these three authors—the initiators, 
as they may be called, of the “theatre 
of ideas ”’—and is no less convinced that 
we are on the eve, perhaps in the midst of, 
a’great dramatic renaissance. Never since 
Elizabethan days has our stage had at 
its service so many young writers pos- 
sessed of wit, courage, intelligence, mas- 
tery of theatrical technique, and, surely 
it may be added, originality as well as 
artistic sincerity. On this point we 


are fully in agreement with Mr. Oliver, ! 





as we are on such topics as the stage censor- | 


ship, the long-run system, the extrava- 
gance of modern mounting, the evil 
influence of the actor-manager, the value 
of the repertory idea, and the need for 
the revival of stock companies. But 
his enthusiasm for the present state of 
the theatre, in which there is so much 
room for hope, is apt to run away with 
him and make him unjust to those men 
who have made it possible, and his ad- 
miration for a single school of playwrights 
prompts him to belittle the efforts of 
less advanced predecessors. 

Surely it is possible to deplore the taste 
of the average nineteenth-century play- 
goer and play-producer, yet to recog- 
nize what an immense step forward was 
taken in the ‘Caste’ comedies, for all 
their teacup-and-saucer sentiment. Surely 
we may detest the conditions of the 
commercial drama, yet be grateful to 
men like Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones and Mr. J. M. Barrie 
for striving amid their fetters to pursue 
their own ideals. ‘Iris,’ ‘The Liars,’ 
and ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ to take 
a single example of each of these three 
playwrights’ efforts, are works which 
the most advanced repertory theatre need 
have no shame in reviving—all three have 
sound claims to be regarded as art. If to 
some of us it may seem that Sir Arthur 
Pinero is too much taken up with con- 
templation of the vices and futilities of 
the idle rich ; that Mr. Jones is too much 
at the mercy of rhetoric and his own 
formulas; and that Mr. Barrie seeks 
refuge in fantasy because he is afraid 
to speak his mind, that is no reason 
why we should ignore, and be ungrateful 
for, actual achievements of theirs done 
in despite of the box-office, or why we 
should Jump them, as Mr. Oliver does, 
along with other ‘‘ Later Victorian” drama- 
tists, and speak of their plays as being, 
‘** both in construction and ideas, artificial, 
cramped, and lacking that grip upon the 
actualities of life which distinguishes the 
best dramatic work of the present cen- 
tury.” Is, then, ‘ The Doctor's Dilemma’ 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw so much more 
** actual”’ or less artificial than the Pinero 
tragedy of ‘ Mid-Channel ’ ? 








‘ EVERYWOMAN ’ AT DRURY LANE. 


WHATEVER may be the shortcomings of 
the ‘‘ modern morality play ’’ which, with 
its imitative title of ‘ Everywoman,’ Mr. 
Arthur Collins has imported from America, 
it is all to his credit that he should have 
entertained and persisted with the idea 
of staging a work of such pretensions. 
Drury Lane melodramas may be inter- 
esting at times as reviews of the year’s fads 
and fashions, but this theatre has been 
given up too long to exploitation of merely 
photographic spectacle, to that unima- 
ginative kind of realism which offers 
elaborate stage-pictures of what any of 
us can see any day of our lives—such 
as a replica of a West-End shop, of this 
or that street or square or restaurant, 
over which dull folk may cry, “ O, how 





like the real thing!” It is surely prefer- 
able, and a hopeful sign of the times, that 
we should be presented instead with an 
allegory which has some fancy behind it, 
some claims to consideration as an effort 
of art. The fact that the characters 
of such a play bear abstract or typical 
names—Wealth and Beauty, Truth and 
the like—ought to be a stimulus of 
itself to popular imagination. The pity 
about ‘ Everywoman’ is that it is only 
half a morality; that it compromises with 
the demand for showy stage-effects ; that 
it borrows too often the apparatus of 
musical comedy ; that its author trusts too 
little to poetic simplicity, and soils his 
symbolism by illustrations that are tawdry 
and cheap. 

The start of the story is admirable. 
Everywoman, disdaining the waraings of 
the old crone Truth and of Nobody, 
supposed to be at once a rejected lover 
of the heroine and chorus of the drama, 
sets out on a pilgrimage in search of Love, 
taking with her as girl-companions Beauty, 
Youth, and Modesty. The scheme, too, 
of her adventures, viewed in bare outline, 
recommends itself as pursuing appropriate 
lines. One by one she loses her comrades 
as her freshness is tarnished by contact 
with the world and with vice. First 
Modesty disappears; then Beauty dies 
amid scenes of dissipation ; finally, Youth 
succumbs to the arrest of Time. And 
so we see Everywoman spurned by her 
former suitor—Wealth—and starving in 
the streets till she meets once more and 
appeals to Truth, who leads her home and 
shows her Love in the shape of a loyal 
young peasant. Here we have the mak- 
ings of a charming fable. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Walter Browne seems 
only to have had inspiration enough to 
project his tale, for its working out is 
tame and often banal. That the verse, 
even after the revision it has had from 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, is mostly common- 
place and pedestrian, is not a fatal fault 
in an imitation of a morality, for the mere 
employment of poetic diction secures for 
the tale a certain dignity. That the 
figure of Nobody would have gained in 
value if it had been strictly confined to 
the duties of spectator and critic of the 
pageant, and had not to hear its name 
subjected to silly plays upon words, may 
also be true, but, after all, an author must 
be allowed his little vagaries. It is the lack 
of sustained imagination which distresses. 
us in the development of the history of 
Everywoman. Shakespeare, no doubt, 
likened the world to the stage, but it has 
been reserved for Mr. Browne to liken it 
to a musical-comedy stage, to reveal 
Time as a call-boy, and to plunge ideal 
characters into the society of posturing 
chorus-girls and vulgar theatrical mana- 
gers. Similarly it is a mistake—-though 
not, as it would appear, Mr. Browne’s 
mistake—to show his heroine standing in 
rags in such a familiar place as Piccadilly 
Circus. All romance, all fancy flies as 
the lights of the Criterion Restaurant 
and the Pavilion Music-Hall are — 
upon us, though a stage-picture of t 
thoroughfare in which, notwithstanding 
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snow on the ground, hundreds of “‘ supers ” 
dance and sing, and choruses can be 
heard from the restaurant, is fantastic 
and extravagant enough, even as a repre- 
sentation of New Year’s Eve in London. 
The attempt to realize scenes of luxury 
and riches and vice—things that might 
well be taken for granted nowadays in 
the theatre—has gone far to wreck Mr. 
Browne’s allegory, apart from his poverty 
of thought and invention. 

The morality, such as it is, is capitally 
interpreted at Drury Lane. Mr. H. B. 
Irving’s grave manner and finished elocu- 
tion lend an appearance of grandeur to 
lines of little inherent poetic charm. Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle’s assumption of girl- 
ishness is very attractive in the heroine’s 
earlier scenes, and she is appealing in the 
later moments of pathos. Miss Kate 
Rorke’s beautiful voice is of great service 
in the speeches of Truth. There is humour 
in Messrs. W. H. Denny and Henry Wen- 
ham’s portraits of the theatrical managers, 
and Miss Gladys Cooper is an effective 
incarnation of Beauty. On the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread we 
welcome ‘ Everywoman,’ yet wish it had 
—what it might so easily have had—a 
better right to its title. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 

Bjérnson (Bjérustjerne), Mary, QUEEN oF 
Scots, a Drama in Five Acts, translated 
from the Norwegian by Aug. Sahlberg, 
5/ Chicago, Specialty Syndicate Press 

Americanisms protrude at all points from 
the pseudo-Elizabethan dialect into which 
the play has been rendered. The shattered 
fragments of a fine drama are faintly dis- 
cernible through a crowd of characters who 
use the word “ anyway ” far too often. 


Day (W.), THe TREE oF KNOWLEDGE, in 

Four Acts, with Prologue, 3/6 net. 

Gresham Press 
A play in which the death of Pharaoh, 
a king of Egypt at a time when the expulsion 
of the Israelites is a tradition, leads to the 
domination of a high priest and the wife of 
the king’s son, who reigns only in name, 
being reduced to a state of idiocy by a 
blow with a sword. The Commander of 
the Army is deprived of his power, and at 
the end of the play receives from the ghost 
of his son the philosophic doctrine of the 
play concerning life :— 
When independence acts, Almighty Power 
Doth cease to exercise. 
What then is independence? 
Men call it understanding, it doth grow 
Upon the Tree of Knowledge. 
This is chosen as the core of the author’s 
thesis, but, though it is developed at some 
length, it does not convey any definite 
impression to us. 

e play is written in somewhat monoton- 
ous blank verse, which shows good taste as 
arule, but is occasionally prosy. The various 
catastrophes are too sudden and not ade- 
quately explained. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


17 Drake, a Pageant Play, by Louis N. Parker, 
paper, 1/ net; cloth, 2/ net. Lane 
9 An Ideal Husband, by Oscar Wilde, New 
Edition, 1/ net. 


Methuen 





Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Purp M. Farapay’s musical comed 
‘ The Girl in the Taxi,’ produced on the bth 
inst. at the Lyric Theatre, offers piquant 
situations and much mirth-provoking buf- 
foonery, which is as much as is expected of 
that sort of entertainment. 

The music as a whole is not particularly 
noteworthy, though some of the refrains 
are light and agreeable. The acting, which 
at first appears somewhat forced, improves 
considerably as the piece proceeds. 

Miss Yvonne Arnaud is delightfully spon- 
taneous as the young and attractive wife 
of M. Pomard. We are soon aware that 
her demure appearance conceals an out- 
rageous coquette. Miss Cecily Stuckey plays 
the title-part with grace. Mr. Arthur 
Playfair is the festive Baron Dauvray, a 
gentleman of bland demeanour and, as 
he informs us, irreproachable morals, whose 
ruling passion appears, until we know him 
better, to be the exposition of the doctrine 
of heredity to everybody. Mr. C. H. 
Workman provides much amusement as an 
alternately meek and bellicose M. Pomard, 
while Mr. Robert Averell as a callow youth, 
and Mr. Frederick Volpé as an imperturbable 
head-waiter, deserve attention. 


‘THE Voysey INHERITANCE,’ first pro- 
duced at the Court in 1905, was revived at 
the Kingsway Theatre last Saturday night 
with a strong cast. Mr. Edmund Maurice 
made an excellent Mr. Voysey, plausible and 
genial; while the more difficult part of his 
son Edward, left with an inheritance of 
debt and dishonour, was sympathetically 
rendered by Mr. Arthur Wontner. The play, 
with its brilliant dialogue, presents many 
opportunities for good acting, and these 
were satisfactorily taken up, Mr. Charles 
Fulton, in particular, giving a finished 
rendering of the “‘bounder” Major Booth 
Voysey. The action still drags occasion- 
ally, so that the play lacks grip and 
conciseness, and may therefore not attain 
the welcome at the hands of the playgoer 
that it deserves. 
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MESSRS. 


BELL’S LIST. 


WORKS BY 
DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 


Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT, 


Vol. I. WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 
Vol. II. WILLIAM PITT 
AND THE GREAT WAR. 
With Photogravure Plates. Medium 8vo, 16s. net each, 


PITT AND NAPOLEON. 


Essays and Letters Teeny ~ raid to ‘ The Life of 
i 


iam Pitt.’ 
Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Largely compiled from new materials taken from the 
British Official Records. In 2 vols. large post 8vo. With 
numerous I)lustrations, Maps, and Plans. Fifth Edition, 


18s. net. Also a Cheaper Edition, without the Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 108. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net, 





READY SHORTLY. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5e, net, 
THE PERSONALITY OF 
NAPOLEON. 


The Lowell Lectures delivered at Boston in February. 
March, 1912. 





To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 


Vols. I., II., and III. NOW READY, 
Vol. IV. ready shortly. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 


With an Introduction by : 
the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE 


A New Series of Handy Volumes, containing the most 
representative es from the works of Great Writers, 
with Biographical and Critical Introductions and Editorial 
connexions between the selections. 


With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net each. 


CARLYLE. By A. W. Evays. 
DEFOE. By Joux MASEFIELD. 
DE QUINCEY. By Sipney Low. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
FIELDING. By Prof. SarTspury. 
SCOTT. By Prof. A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. CuxstErTon. 
“The extracts are admirably representative of the works 
from which they are taken. The books are well got up, 


and are in a series which will doubtless be welcomed by 
many.”—Westminster Gazette. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
“Messrs Bell & Sons are making constant additions of 
an eminently acceptable character to ‘ Bohn’s Libraries. 
—Atheneum. 








3 vols. 38. 6d. each 


THE 
LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
Including the correspondence of Gray and Mason. 
Edited by the Rev. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. 
Vol. ILI., with Index, to be sublished immediately. 
Vols, I. and IT. already published. 


VARRO ON FARMING. 


M. TERENTI VARRONIS RERUM RUSTI 
CARUM LIBRI THES. 


Translated, with Introduction, C tary, and Excursus, 


By LLOYD STORRB-BEST, M.A. 50. 
’ [Ready immediately. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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From Stephen Swift’s Brilliant Autumn List 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
‘<It ought to be in the hands of every priest, clergyman, and minister 
of the Knglish-speaking race, and of every politician as well.” 


C. K. S. in the Sphere. 
BROKEN PITCHERS [New Volume ready Sept. 20. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Trans. by ELLIE SCHLEUSSNER. 


‘‘The ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is not more unaffected in its implac- 
able simplicity. There is, indeed, in the whole range of literature 
probably no parallel to these tormented confidences.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD 
By RICHARD CURLE. 


‘* Evidently a man to be reckoned with and judged by the highest 
standard.” —Daily News and Leader. 


THE RACE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
By H. R. CAMPBELL. 


A novel dealing with life in New York. 
‘* Passages of true power...... @ distinctly clever performance.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
THE ENGLISH SUMMER 


By L. M. SCHULTHEISS. 


ROUND ABOUT A RECTORY 


By the Author of ‘ Leaves from a Life.’ 


THE NAKED SOUL 


By LOUISE HEILGERS. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
FROM THEATRE TO MUSIC HALL. 


By W. R. TITTERTON. 


‘*To say it does not contain a bad page very greatly under-rates its 
extraordinary vivacity.”—Observer. 








3s. 6d. net. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY 8s. 6d. net. 
By GEORGE ELLER. 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS WORK 3s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. CHARLES J. WHITBY. 
‘* A serious, encouraging, and inspiriting essay.” —Scotsman. 


A Neglected Factor in Economics 


THE CONSUMER IN REVOLT 
By Mrs. BILLINGTON-GREIG. 1s. net. 
The author claims that there will be no satisfactory solution of 
the present industrial unrest until labour has won the assistance of the 
consumers. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
By JOHN STAFFORD. 1s. net. 
‘*A skit—and a clever one—on the shadier side of professional life.” 
Scotsman. 
Ready September 16 


THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND 


A New Volume of Personal Memoirs 
By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. With Portrait of the Author in 
Prison Dress. 10s. 6d. net. 





BELLES LETTRES 
THE EPISODES OF VATHEK 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by the?late Sir FRANK. 
T. MARZIALS. With an Introduction by LEWIS MELVILLE, and 
containing the original French, and Photogravure of the Author. 
21s. net. 


VATHEK 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, ls. net. 
an Introduction by Dr. GARNETT. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905: 
Pater, Wilde, and After 
By J. M. KENNEDY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. J. M. Kennedy has written the first history of the dynamic move- 
ment in English literature between 1880 and 1905. 





With Notes by HENLEY and 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SPECULATIONS 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW ERA 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGHER DRAMA 


By JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE, Author of ‘Imaginary Speeches ’ 
38. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS 


By HENRI BERGSON. Authorised Translation by J. E. HULME. 
2s. 6d. net. 





FOUR ESSAYS ON RELIGION 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Translated by Dr. TUDOR JONES. 
2s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A NEW SYSTEM 


By ARTHUR L, LYNCH. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE 


By GEORGES SOREL. Translated by J. E. HULME. With an 
Introductory Note by GRAHAM WALLAS. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BATTLE BOOKS: 


Blenheim, Waterloo, Malplaquet 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Of ‘ Waterloo’ the Nation says: ‘*‘ Everyone who wishes to join in the 
controversy, or even to understand what the discussion is all about, we 
earnestly recommend Mr. Belloc’s brief monograph. Let everyone, 
before entering the society of military men three years hence, get this 
little book almost by heart.” 


ls, net each. 


Messrs. STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., Litd., beg to announce that their AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY, and they will be pleased to forward a copy post 
free to any person applying to them at 16, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September 14) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ Widsith’ and ‘‘ Gautigoth ”—The Royal Society’s 250th Anniversary—Calcutta Statues and 
Memorials—Representative Government in the Colonies—Churchyard Inscriptions: List of 
gee Booksellers and Printers—Henry VII. in Wales and Brittany— 
**Gulyds.’ 


QUERIES :—Alabaster Effigies— Harrison Family —Giacomo Leopardi—Biographical Information 
Wanted —‘‘ Like a thousand of brick ”—Morrice of Betshanger—Vicars of St. John the Baptist, 
Little Missenden—Name of Engraver Wanted—Nicholas Herle, M.P. for Grampound—London 
Bridge—Finger-Prints—Play founded on the Exploits of Tekeli—The Queen of Tahiti’s Feather 
Robe—Copes of Wilts—Ralph Boucher, M.P.—Vane and Cromwell—Dewhurst Bilsborrow of 
Dalby House—Arms of the Lord Mayor—Thackeray’s ‘ Essay on Constantine Guys ’—Deodatus 
and Thomas Threlkeld—John Warren, Earl of Surrey—Natural Orientation—‘ The Real Shilock’ 
—Sir Watkin Williams Wynn: the Prince in Wales—Burial-Place of Mary de Bohun. 


REPLIES :—Wordsworth’s Friend Jones—‘‘ Moolvee”—Ireland’s Stolen Shire—‘‘ On the nail”— 
Hancock as a Place-Name—‘‘ Pomander”—No Twin ever Famous—ffairbanck and Rawson 
Families—Chained Books—Fitzwilliam and Grimaldi Arms—Trussel Family—‘‘ Pot-boiler ”— 
Regent’s Circus—A Phase of Swinburne’s: ‘‘the morn ”—Henry Hunt Piper—Col. Lowther— 
British Memorials of the Peninsular Campaign—‘‘ Nevermass ”—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Cobbett 
Bibliography—Coloman Mikszath’s Works in English—Brodribb of Somerset. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—“ The People’s Books ”—‘ The Heroic Age’—‘ The Anthropological History of 
Europe ’—‘ Four Lectures on the English Revolution ’—‘ The National Review.’ 


OBITUARY :—Mr. Alfred Marks. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (September 7) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Royal Society’s 250th Anniversary—Cobbett Bibliography—Borodino—Broadbent 
Place-Name—The Marriage of Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark—Primero—Sir John Prisot, 
Chief Justice—The London Bricklayer. 


QUERIES :—“‘ Ad subsidium Terre Sancte”—Stained Glass from Malvern—German Proverb—Sir 
Thomas Browne: Gillies’s ‘Ancient Greece ’—Bedford Bounds, Bloomsbury—References in 
‘Marius the Epicurean’—References Wanted—Hogarth’s ‘Rake’s Progress’—Picture of 
Cleopatra—Great Fire in Wapping, 1682—Compton Abdale Church—Dick Turpin’s Ride to 
York—Napoleon in London—Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia—Avenam—Charles Keene: Article 
by George Moore—Sacred Wells—Counts of Meulan—Corio, Victoria, Australia—Lifting the 
Bride over the Threshold—Plants in Poetry—“Yelver” in Place-Names—‘ Husenbeth’s 
Breviary ’"—Sir Walter Ralegh’s Descendants. 


REPLIES :—Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’—Dedication of Nonconformist Chapels—Apparent 
Death—Place of Deposit of Wills—Knights of Malta: Grand Master Vilhena—‘‘ Morgenstunde 
hat Gold im Munde”—* Pointers”—Author Wanted—Dogs on Tombs—Throwing Balls in 
Church on Easter Monday—Cardinal Alphonse de Richelieu—Barnard Family—Nevills of Raby: 
their Ancestor—Moses Charas—Municipal Records Printed—Ludovick Robsert, Lord Bourchier 
—Quarles Family—Thunder Cross and Medal—‘‘ Dr. Syntax”—Richard Newcome, Vicar of 
Hursley—First Use of Finger-Prints for Identification. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Analecta Bollandiana ’—‘ Etymological Dictionary of English Surnames’— 
Reviews and Magazines. 





THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 31 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Breton Origin of the Noble House of Ormonde—A Relic of John Bunyan—Calcutta 
Statues and Memorials—Liverpool Academy—Ancient Leather Collection —‘‘ Chattelization”— 
ffairbanck and Rawson Families—A French Counting-out Rime, &c.—Signs of Old London— 
Double Meanings. 


QUERIES :—‘ Memoirs of Scriblerus ’—Col. Cockburn, R.A.—German Proverb: Silks in the Kitchen 
—Mary Tyrrell—‘“ The devil owed him a service ”—References Wanted—Robert Denton—Sir 
Edward teler, Kt., of Danbury, Essex—Woodville Family—Third Pennies—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Serjeant Pengelly and Richard Cromwell—Murder of Lord William 
Russell—** Nevermass.” 


REPLIES :—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Nottingham as a Surname—Peveril—Casanova and Carlyle— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—Coffee, Chocolate: First Advertisement—No Twin ever Famous 
—Names terrible to Children — Bagenal Family—Londres: Londinium—Mary Seymour— 
Copper Mine in Devonshire—References Wanted—Oxford Jacobite Plot—Edward Boate, M.P. 
<a Circus—The English Participle Present and Gerund—Van Dyck with the Sunflower— 
Thomas Pretty, Vicar of Hursley—Powdered Alabaster—‘‘ Airplane ”—Col. Lowther—Henry 
Hunt Piper—*‘ According to Cocker ”—The Royal George: Name of Durham—Weather Rime— 
Chained Books—Hanwell : Brewerne Abbey—H.M. Barque Endeavour—Brodribb of Somerset. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Calendars of Fine Rolls, Close Rolls, and Patent Rolls—‘The Cornhill 
Magazine.” 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption of a better article. But the trouble is 
apt to be exaggerated. 

You may have been rubbing along with a typewriter which turns 
out indifferent work, when just a few minutes’ consideration of a 
“Yost” would put you in touch with a much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save you as much trouble as pos- 


sible. On receipt of a P.C. or telephone message a 
YOST visti 
Typewriter 
will be sent on FREE TRIAL, without risk or obligation on your part. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 











Magazines, “er. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 13, contains :— 


ance arE sl EDUCATION AND THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


BRIDGES. 
INFLUENCE AND ETHICS OF COMP! 
MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED rity OF CONSTRUCTION — 
E MODERN SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 
STEEL FRAME OF THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING. 
GRAIN BILO, Pat ae ON-TEES. 
VENTILATIO BTRAND-ON- THE GREEN. 


FOR EMIGRATION FARM. 
THE BUILDING. TRADE SKCTIU' 
THE TRADE yy CONGRESS. 
ee RT Cak a Ps. 
. SCHOUL OF BUILDING. 


TIONS :— 
T San. LONDON HEAD OFFICES COMPETITION 


| aon A TOWN CLUB 

DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
REMORIAL BOOK-PLA' 

TOWER: 8T. VINCENT, SEEEPIBCD. 
DESIGN FOR STENCIL FRIEZE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By DAVID A. WILSON. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


Man books would be a very pleasant time if 
they were all so fascinating as this one. It is thoroughly 
cnjoyable—delighttully original. Much sound philosoph 
and a true glimpse of a great man of true scientific = Ay 
included in fifty-six pages of real literature "ap aan 

heat how Lord Kelvin was ‘the righteo 

















A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


ine Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
i —1} 


























NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS, 
by WALTER JERROLD; and of FROM 
A PEDAGOGUE’S SKETCH - BOOK, by 
FRANCIS G. DUCKWORTH, and other 
SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE. 


om in harmony with things in general.’ There isa chapter 

which ends, ‘failing to realize the deep and irresistible 
power of capillary (and other) attractions.’ There is no 
doubt of the deep attractiveness of the book.”—Knowledge, 


JOHN SMITH & SON (Glasgow), LTD., 
19, Renfield Street, Glasgew. 








Insurance Companics. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
'NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 
48, GRACECHURCH StrEEt, Lonpon, E.C. 








For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 











In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see the name “ Dinneford’s” on every bottle and label. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THREE WOMEN. By NETTA SYRETT, Author of ‘Drender’s Daughter,’ ‘ Olivia L. Carew, 


e [September 16. 
THE OUTCASTE. ByF. E. PENNY, Author of ‘ The Rajah,’ ‘The Malabar Magician,’ &c, 


[September 26, 


PANSY ME ARES. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, Author of ‘ Sparrows, &c. [september 19, 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING. by HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of 


‘ A Boy’s Marriage,’ &c. [At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


FAUSTULA. By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘ Marotz,’ ‘ Hurdcott,’ &e. [October 3, 
LARKMEADOW. By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘Said the Fisherman,’ &e. 


[A¢ all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


CHEADLE AND SON. By A. HAMILTON GIBBS, Author of ‘The Compleat Oxford 








Man.’ [At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
NEW STORIES AT TWO SHILLINGS NET EACH. 
TWO KINGS, &C. By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of ‘Nature's Vagabond,’ &c. [Shortly, 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. = . ALFRED HUNT, Author of ‘The Governess,’ &. A NEW EDITION, with Prefatory Chapter by oe 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT.  ®y Roy Horniman, Author of ‘Israel Rank,’ &. [Shortly, 





IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES, 1884-1912. 


THE LETTERS OF JUSTIN McCARTHY TO MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 9 other Plates. 


IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of ‘ London Clubs: their History and Treasures.’ With 30 Illustrations in Colour and Black and White. 





IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


MOZART’S OPERAS: a Critical Study. 


By EDWARD J. DENT, Author of ‘ Alessandro Scarlatti, his Life and Works.’ With Portraits and Musical Illustrations. 





SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 68. 


AT PRIOR PARK, and other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations. 





NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of ‘The Court of the Tuileries,’ ‘The Favourites of Henry of Navarre,’ &c. With 4 Portraits. 





THIRD EDITION JUST READY. Demy 8vo, quarter-boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


ONE OF US: a Novel in Verse. 


By GILBERT FRANKAU. “One of the finest satirical poems in the language.’ —Evening Standard. 





On SEPTEMBER 26. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE POCKET GEORGE BORROW. 


Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from BORROW’S WORKS. 





On SEPTEMBER 26. Crown 4to, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF VERSES. 


With Illustrations in Colour by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, Author of ‘ The Bedtime Book.’ 





On OCTOBER 10. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5*. net ; velvet calf yapp, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF LONDON. 


Passages selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. A New Edition. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO. 





SHORTLY. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POEM-BOOK OF THE GAEL. 


Selected and Edited by ELEANOR HULL. With Binding Design, Title-Page, and Initials reproduced from contemporary Irish MSS. 





On SEPTEMBER 16. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. A New Edition, in TWO VOLUMES, each with Frontispiece. (New Volumes of ‘‘ THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. ) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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